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“Oh Jimmy! The artist “I don’t care! I want some gum 
meant you to stay up here with the mint leaf flavor you can’t 
with me!” chew out!” 

“TI won’t stay up there when it’s down 


here!” 


















































































































































































































































whitens teeth 
It freshens breath 











It’s the most delicious 
tid-bit ever sold! 











Look for the spear 
The flavor lasts. 
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Packard Motor Car Company's New Forge Shop Showing Installation of Detroit-Fenestra Solid Steel Windows 
Drouve Straight Push Sash Operator Used 


HREE years ago the number of factories in 
this country with Solid Steel Windows could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


Today there are millions of square feet of 
Detroit-Fenestra Solid Steel Window Sash in- 
stalled in various industrial buildings. 


The 8 to 16% increase in labor efficiency due to 25% more daylight 
| and greater ventilation—the saving in artificial light bills streneth ; and 
“The Strength of Fenestreiueraee, PeTManency and fire-resisting qualities of **Fenestra” are the reasons. 


Sash 18 feet square support- 
ing 20 men. 














Some Prominent Users in the United States 








| The “Fenestra” Joint 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Frankford Roundhouse, Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, M t I I Detroit, M 
Frankford,Pa. Orangeville Roundhouse I Mi 
Orangeville, Pa Penin ars Mic , , , 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mic 
New York Central & Hud R R. | ; 
West Albany, N.Y I Mot Mic I I 
f Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Power Stati and " 7 M as [ 
i Shops at Chicago, Ill Ford Motor ¢ Detroit. M 
U. S. Navy Dept., Mare Island Navy Yar Leonard Storage Building, Detroit, Mic! 
San Francisco, Cal k C I M 
Lock. Frocter & ( e Co., Ivoryd Oo I s ¢ M N 
Ameri Radiator Co., Buff N as 
Practically No Metal Lost K c Mo A Forge & M N 
The ingenious Fenestra Joint, shown here, is the secret of the strength ewals and re pal rs They are dividend pa 
and efficiency of Detroit-Fenestra. It permits the use of solid, rolled steel 1 he y lessen maintenance charges, and, wher 
bars without sacrihcing required strength at point of intersection. ness standpoint, are never discarded in favor 
In the early stages of our development of this product, we were frequently L, et our engineering staff submit an estimat he 
met with the objection that steel windows were more expensive than wooden Fenestra” in your building ant the saving ill Q) 
ome: * “ : } ‘ 1! 
windows. This is a mistake. Steel Windows command a small premium envineers and builders are invited to write for our Pamphlet X. We supply 
in price over wooden windows, but they do not require constant outlay for indards and near stan¢ be ds i imine den a | trom stock 





Detroit Steel Products Company, po a Dept It, Detroit, Mich. 
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“I was explaining to a neighbor, who had commented on the glossiness of my palms 
and ferns, that I kept them clean with Ivory Soap, when she laughed and said: ‘Don’t talk 
to me about air-ships. I believe that Ivory Soap is the real wonder of the age. You 
know what a time I have had with Raymond about his bath? You ought to see him 
now! He was yelling at the top of his voice, and I had given up in despair, when | 
was seized with a brilliant idea. I picked up a nice new cake of Ivory Soap and stuck a 
small flag in each end. In a very few moments | had enticed him into the bath, and I 


have never had any more trouble, except in getting him out.’ ” (Extract foom o Letter.) 


For the bath and for every other purpose that involves the 
use of a better-than-ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is unequalled. 


It is mild. It is gentle. It is pure. It does what soap is intended 
to do—it cleans but it does not injure. 


Ivory Doap..............2+.-.+. It Floats. 
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Getting at the Heart of a Great 
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Corinne Lowe 
ILLUSTRATED BY GAYLE P. HOSKINS 
| IVEN —some one gown of wonderfu! or 
i who has spent ental blue, her throat 
her life among showed above it 
the many colored folks column-white as that 
| of culture, among the of Semiramis. rrom 
| people who admire _ her neck her hair wa 
| Botticelli and read — crisped and curled and 
Fiona MacLeod, who rolled until it resem- 
{| treat their art as they bled a piece of Italian 
would an expensive Renaissance carving. 
kind of spaniel; place For the rest, her nose 
this woman in a was frankly pow- 
vast department store dered is a re 1u- 
among the people who rant mince-pie—and 
know nothing of art a forward scent of 
and much of mart, gardenia ran out to 
| amidst the real folks meet us. 
and the real tragedies “That is the buyer 
and the real character of women’s suits, Mi 
loveliness of this small S ,”’ whispered 
j army in the ancient oc- my companion. In 
cupation of trading another moment she 
i what is the result? had introduced us and 
Personally Gulliver I was bowing to her 
himself, when he woke — quite as I should have 
| in the land of Lillipu- done to Miss Smith, 
} tians, could hardly the society girl, or to 
} have been more sur- Miss Brown, the suc- 
| prised than I when I cessful writer of play 
entered as an adver- Since, I have _ beer 
| tisement writer the made aware of my im- 
greatdepartmentstore piety. Certainly the 
| 7 of X. Yet, previously books on etiquette a = 4 
Among the Peopite Who Know Nothing of Art and Much of Mart tothat time, I had been should be enlarged to “Thirty:two by Fifteen, AU in Handsome Gilt Frames" 
i a newspaper woman meet the conditions of 
for three years. I had interviewed victorious prizefighters in their bathrobes and had introduction to a woman buyer; should authorize a ceremonial ranging in impressivent 
} parried graceful invitations to feel their muscles. Lovely magenta-haired actresses, in from a rustic curt » the salaam of the Orie In return to 1 bo M S 
_ the privacy of gilt-furnished hotel suites, had permitted me to stroke their favorite inclined her head slight ind looked m« 
{ Japanese poodles, and hoary scientific men had instructed me in the ways of quaint “Mi has come to us to write our suit advertisements,” « ined my guide 
1 animals that lived before the tenancy of man. Special stories, grim with psychologic “She is an old newspaper w 7 
insight, had frowned over my signature; and weekly that glib typewriter of mine had Miss 8 thereupon started an « more search ‘ hirtw 
undertaken the cause of the wan little children of the city streets. common every-day blue serge suit and felt hat t was quite evident that she questioned 
Until, however, I was enrolled among its toilers my consideration of the department the wisdom of my change! And my companion, realizing this, hastened to a “What 
store had gone no deeper than its window displays, an occasional bargain counter and have you new this morning, Miss S im 
the intricate coiffure of its saleswomen. What makes a bargain—the personality of the Miss stood for a moment in pained thought ‘her lrawled: “I might give 
buyer—the methods of the manufacturer —all these were subjects upon which I had you a few tweed suits I have ist got in tl morning —reg thir five-dollar iit 
never once speculated. at twenty-five dollar 
On the day of my installment in the advertising offices I was immediately instructed My companion’s eyes lighted up —the story of a bargain, I afterward vered, never 
in the manner of finding out about merchandise. I learned that advertisements are fails to shake the soul of an advertisernent writer from it t waters of th 
distributed after much the same way as is the news in a newspaper office. Every **How did you get them so cheap! he asked eager 
morning the advertising manager makes out a list of assignments for each person, who “The maker’’—Oh, my heart! Did no grim prophetic insight rn me of this same 
promptly sets out thereupon to get his story. Like the city editor of the newspaper, maker’s part in the woof of merchandise news! —“*made uy re nder of material 
this advertising manager plans space for the sales, openings and other special events of and so gave them to me at this price With that she slid back the heavy glass doors of 
each day, which are featured after the same style as the big news story of the day. one of the cases and drew from itasuit. To me it looked like a very blank sort of suit, but 
In the covering of merchandise news it also seems customary to assign to each writer in my companion it inspired no end of interest. She turned it inside out, pinched the 
a district. For instance, one woman took each day all the advertisements on women’s fabric, stroked the seams, noted the fact that it had pockets, marveled at the wonder of 
suits, silks and dress goods. Another specialized on millinery, gloves, shoes and lapels, exclaimed over the idiosyncrasy of plaited skir At hen she had ished 
infants’ wear. As a proper introduction to the methods of interviewing goods, I went her extensive notes, she bowed gratefully to M 
along that first morning with the woman who regularly wrote the news of the women’s In order, as she exp ed, to give me a conc m of t great. range of 
suit department, which, I was assured, constituted one of the largest contributions to department-store interests, 1 was taken next to the picture department. Havir 
the store’s revenues. pigeonholed a buyer as a haughty being in a French frock, I rprised to find a 
It has always seemed to me that the early morning hours of the women’s suit the head of this section a very large man in a red tie ( tache —a rather 
department, with their occasional solemn footfalls on thick carpets, their hushed fierce-looking old chap who might have been the gen mo ymie opera; and from 
conversations between attentive saleswomen, their still rows of dresses, are quite the depths of his comfortable office chair he owiled t} liry as to what he 
untranslatable. Debussy might paint the atmosphere ina few thin, etherealized strains wished advertised. 
of flute and brass; but in no other wise, surely, could it be hintec. As I stood this “Well,” he grudged at last, “you might mention a new lot of Venices and sheep I just 
morning with that thought in my mind I was conscious of a door opening, and along the got in from the other side 
entire way of the department swept a tall figure. No Debussy here —this woman walked Prepared as I was by a passing glimpse of the picture I hardly expected such a 





as though to the bold, triumphal notes of the Aida march. Dressed in a Parisian sweeping division of art. I was even more surprised when, knitting his opera-boutl 
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eyebrows and rising from his chair, he pondered: 
““Come to think of it, I believe I’ll give you some- 
thing else to advertise—some etchings I got today; 
unusualiy large for the money.” 

Shades of Diirer and Whistler !—‘ unusually large 
for the money!”” Was the man joking? I had not 
quite decided when I saw him pick up a yardstick; 
and, after he had slowly made his way to a mound 
of pictures, I watched him solemnly measure the 
frames. 

“Thirty-two by fifteen,” he announced to my 
companion’s dictation. ‘All in handsome gilt 
frames —just a little lot from an importer who was 
afraid he couldn't dispose of them and so gave them 
to us at a concession.” 

As I turned away from the department I looked 
at my guide and asked: “Are they all like that?”’ 

She stared at mein amazement. “All like what?” 
she returned. Evidently, then, there were people 
who accepted buyers as a perfectly natural type! 

In the course of a few days I came to meet the 
buyers of many different departments and my ques- 
tion was answered. Most of them—men and 
women—whom i met were like that. Trained in 
stores, as so many of them had been from the time 
when they entered as cash boys or girls, their senses 
had been sharpened to one inquiry —that on which 
the great Rothschild established the most gigantic 
banking business in the world—‘‘How can I buy 
cheap and sell dear?’’ All their enjoyments and 
recreations —the theater, the park, the ocean trip 
yielded profit to their profession. If they went to 
London and witnessed a splendid hussar company 
cantering through the park, their first wonder was: 
**Could we copy that hussar jacket for a lady’s suit?” 
If they noted that the sky was a particularly pretty 
blue they said to themselves: “‘That would be a 
swell color for my zibelines. Perhaps I can get it.” 

In spite, however, of this common preoccupation 








One amusing instance of the commercial bewil- 
derment in these new linguistic byways was that of 
the buyer of furs, who, on reading the proof 
of one of his advertisements, balked at the phrase, 
“Brobdingnagian muff.” 

“T can’t O. K. that,” he protested irately. ‘‘We 
haven’t got such a fur in the whole department.” 
And it was only after a prolonged explanation of 
Jonathan Swift that he could be induced to ailix his 
signature. 

Far removed, indeed, were these store dignitaries 
from the people of my past —the folks whose views 
were always shadowed by Browning or Maeterlinck, 
who experienced soul symptoms before a Munet and 
whose chief recreation was altruism! 

Those first advertising days of mine were shad- 
owed by one vague, impalpable presence —the manu- 
facturer. He pervaded every interview with every 
buyer in regard to every bit of advertised merchan- 
dise. He was quoted as frequently as Mrs. Harris 
by Sarah Gamp. Whenever | looked interested and 
said, ‘‘See here, Mr. Y ,» how did you get such 
wonderful waists at such a price?"’ that blessed 
buyer would look innocently in my face and drone: 
** Well, you see, the maker,” and so on. 

The maker, the maker, the maker—it grew funny 
as a comic-opera refrain. I wanted to invent a 
chorus that should come forward with a little 
rocking-step and sing impertinent verses about him; 
in fact, I’m not sure but that I myself did a furtive 
little step at mention of his name. If goods were 
marked lower than usual it was always this maker. 
He had “made up a few remainders of materials,”’ or 
had “‘created something in dull seasons,” or “in 
recognition of our large orders, had given us these 
shirtwaists at a concession.” He sailed for Europe 
sometimes and left behind him silk dresses, which we 
could sell at half price. Or he became dissatisfied 
with a model of piano and gave us the old models at 








with trade, buyers may all be classified under two 
heads —those whocan give you an advertisement and 
those whocannot. Thelatter have little imagination, 
never can tell yeu anything more fanciful about their 
merchandise than that it “has a box-plaited front, strapped 
sides and is made of all-wool cheviot.””. The fact that the box 
plait might be an echo of a Merovingian king’s tunic or a 
Nipopur belle’s draperies never inspires them; they have no 
interesting explanation as to why the straps were put on at 
the sides; and, worst of all, they can throw no interesting 
light on the manner in which they buy their merchandise. 
The buyers who can lift an advertisement into a narra- 
tive —whose vision is not bounded by an apron-string or 
divided by a bifurcated garment; who have really caught 
the spirit of their merchandise are unfortunately fewer 
in number. Among the most notable of them were the 
buyer and assistant buyer of the linen department. Both 
of them had been the traditional Irish linen clerks and had 
lived among linens since they were boys. They were 
sensitive to the slightest distinction of weave and finish; 
and frank was their astonishment when I told them that I 
could not tell a French damask from a Seotch huckaback. 
These two always had some picturesque observation on 
the place where they had bought the linens, some shrewd 
comments on people they had met, some enthusiastic little 
tale of a hotel man who had “just reerdered a lot more of 
their one-dollar Scotch damasks after he had been using the 
others for five years’ steady wear.” 


Romance in Huckaback 


“TT UST look at this, will you!” used to exclaim the buyer, 
©@ unrolling a p if Flemish damask so that it trailed 
on the ground before him. ‘Did you ever see such linen? 
Look at the w Ly that long Flemish flax is woven—can’t see 
the stitches, can you? —the thread's so fine. That is the 
Courtrai flax from the country where more battles have 
been fought than any other place—Belgium. And just 
see those patterns! Makes your mouth water, eh?” And 
he would draw in his breath ecstatically. 

Then he would move over to a table full of towels and 
stroke one of them affectionately. ‘‘What do you know 
about that for a fifty-cent towel? Natural bleach linen 
Irish huckaback — bleached on the Irish greens by the sun 





and dews of old Ireland. Great big towel—see? None of 
your stingy little rags.” Then, his wide mouth twitching 
humorously, he would turn to his assistant: ‘‘ Remember 
the time we put in our order for those towels, Jim?” 

“The time when we got into the little Irish inn so late at 
night, and the barmaid slapped the young fellow from 
Michigan who came in his auto and tried to get fresh?’ 

“Exactly!”’ chuckled the other. “It was the same 
time that Murphy took Holkins, of Stimpson & McRae’ 
off and kept him drunk for three days, so he couldn't place 
his order with any of the other manufacturers.” 

Then they would go on with their adventures in all the 
linen-making countries in the world, until I felt that I 
myself had been buying those linens - which, by the way, 
is the secret of writing a successful advertisement. 








“I Saw One Nearly Like it Sandel’s for One Hundred Doliars"' 


Previously to the time I had entered the store, advertise- 
ments had been mainly engaging statements that an article 
was fifteen dollars instead of twenty dollars; or that, 
“because of a special purchase, we were now able to offer 
these gloves at seventy-five cents.’ Such bald statements 
as bargains, reductions and special sales were not only 
permitted but encouraged. Now, however, a new era 
had dawned. Though one was not yet advised to imitate 
the style of Henry James, some literary feeling—even 
subtlety—was demanded. For instance, in the exploita- 
tion of children’s knitted Tam o’ Shanters it was not 
now considered elegant to dwell on the purely material 
advantages of the price, fifty cents. On the contrary, the 
mother’s imagination was to be stimulated gently by a 
nice little pen-picture of her children’s beauty in this same 
Tam o’ Shasic>. 

With this thought in mind, I went to work on the girls’ 
and misses’ departments, which had been intrusted to my 
loving adjectives. I remember that the first things I had 
to advertise were some gingham dresses, now three dollars 
and seventy-five cents instead of five dollars. I started 
off with some nice little bits about girls at the “age of 
Louisa Aleott and algebra equations.” I deftly intro- 
duced hair ribbons and ‘‘nintimate friends.” It was 
very, very pretty. And at the end I meekly, chastely, 
unobtrusively tucked away the price. 

The day after the advertisement appeared I approached 
the buyer of girls’ clothing and asked confidently how many 
gingham dresses had been sold. 

“Well,” said he with an evident desire to spare my 
feelings, ‘‘we only had four inquiries.” 

“Why, what was the matter?” I asked, dumfounded. 
“T thought it was a very neat advertisement.” 

He looked decidedly embarrassed, shifted from one foot 
to the other and felt of his scarf-pin. “It was very nicely 
worded,” said he; then stopped. 

“Yes?” inquired I sternly. 

“Well, the truth is that price is what counts,” .he con- 
fided in a burst of courage. “If you had had a line of cuts 
of those dresses across the page with the descriptions 
underneath, and then had just said, ‘Gingham Dresses 
three dollars and seventy-five cents instead of five dollars’— 
above—we would have sold those dresses.” 

I gazed into the deep purple of his shirt stripes. My eye 
roamed to his glossy nails and from those to the amethyst 
*“*Such is the unregeneracy of the human 
heart,” replied I sadly. ‘‘I believe you are right.” 

Sometimes the buyers even went to such lengths as 
to ask for fewer words. After some months, bewildered 
between the advertising uplift and this constant request 
for “‘cuts, prices and larger-type headlines,” I learned to 
compromise. When there were big days to be made I 
played the price stop decidedly more loudly than at other 
times; infact the shade of Doctor Johnson is importuned 
to overlook the mixed figure of speech—I learned to 
temper the classical allusion to the shorn price. 


in his searf-pin. 





a third under their customary price--the old models, 
we explained carelessly in the subsequent advertise- 
ment, were really better looking! Was it any 
wonder that during these first few weeks I was haunted 
by the image of a haggard, restless being, pursued, like a 
Byronic hero, by mocking visions of what might have 
been?—now on a run after a vanishing train, now spring- 
ing on board ship as the last bell sounded! 


A Solvent Maker at Last 


T WAS only, indeed, after I had actually met a big manu- 

facturer that I changed my opinion. This manufacturer's 
name was Solomon and he was faithful to all the dressy 
traditions of his family name—diamond ring, diamond pin, 
checked suit. I met him accidentally one morning in 
the office of the corset buyer who introduced him as the 
manufacturer of one of the best-known corsets on the 
market. ‘Poor thing,” thought I; “‘he’s in trouble again. 
I wonder how many corsets we are going to give away this 
time.” As for his fine raiment, I considered that the last 
bitter quip of a ruined man. 

“Do you write the corset ads round here?” he asked me 
after a short silence filled with these reflections on my part. 

I admitted modestly that I did. 

“They’re all to the good!”’ he assured me; and his tone 
was far from world-weary. ‘No better-worded corset ads 
in the city. I say, can’t you come around to my factory 
some time? —I’d like to show you around.” 

I gazed at him in surprise. Evidently, then, he was not 
on the brink of a sudden and disastrous trip to Europe. 

“You're not going to go away —you’re going to be there 
for some time?” I stammered. 

“Well, rather,” he answered breezily. “I’ve got to stay 
on the job now for some time. Biggest orders we’ve ever 
had—can’t get "em out fast enough. Oh, no! [ had my 
pleasure trip this summer—took my whole family through 
Europe.” 

I stared at him in astoundment and after he had gone I 
turned to the corset buyer. ‘So that is a maker,’ I said 
bitterly. ‘I thought they were always going to the wall.” 

**Not much,” said the corset buyer. “I only wish I had 
that man’s millions! He started as a poor boy too.” 

I soon discovered that a trip to Europe is one of the 
chief occupations of the buyers of big departments. 
Twice a year do they make their pilgrimages to the fashion 
shrines of the world; in fact, at any time of the day or 
night they must display the alacrity of an Arabian Nights 
genie, for they never know just when they may be sent to 
investigate a style in Paris or London, and a mission to the 

Salkan Highlands or the Bosphorus is quite within the 
range of daily possibilities of these great fashion scouts. 
It is in Europe, by the way, that the buyer displays his 
greatest insight. Leaving the fashion capitals before 
styles are fully emerged from their chrysales, he must 
make up his mind as to what will be the season’s dominat- 
ing color, or shape of skirt, or kind of hat. Woe unto him, 
for instance, who lays in a supply of pink when blue is 
declared sartorial trump. For him there remains either 





| 









the gigantic task of inspiring a rebel taste for pink or the 
unpleasant subterfuge of a sale of the roseate things. 
During the buyer’s absence his place is filled by his 


faithful understudy or understudies—for some buyers 
have a number of departments under their care—the 
buyer. aries at all times 
attend to a mass of detail work such as would tangle the 
course of any other human being. They walk in an orbit 
of small messenger girls and salespeople who want them to 
sign things or to locate something or to tell them whether 





assistant These lesser lumi 


“this customer could have the same caracal coat with a 
different kind of a collar.” They are always calling up 
manufacturers to were not 
delivered before Saturday,” or “why they put Gibson 
plaits on those shirtwaists, when they were ordered per- 
fectly plain.”” Their souls are continually vexed by a 
wonder as to whether ‘‘ No. 323 had come in,” or as to the 
sufficiency of line 6567. 

But chiefest of all the duties that harass the soul of the 
buyer is the daily 
Although there are generally an hour and place appointed 
for the examination of regular lines of merchandise, many 
of the special lots, odds and ends, and goods with which 
to create a sale are offered at other times. Consequently 
swarms of salesmen are always waylaying the poor assistant 
buyer; and in busy seasons, such as Christmas, this faith- 
ful understudy is often detained till nine and ten o’clock 
at night by an inspection of dozens of sample lines. 

One day, as I 
buyers, a little messenger girl thrust a card into her hand. 
She invited me to look and together we read: ‘* Dear Miss 
Brown: My uncle, Mr. Abraham Levy, has asked me to 
see you in regard to a very special lot of embroidered 
Solomon Levy.” 

““Why don’t you refuse to see some of these salesmen 
now and then?” I asked. 

“Because the very time I did that they’d be sure to 
have something that I want very much. I don’t dare risk 
losing something awfully good,” was her plaintive reply. 

Poor craft on the sea of commerce, I know of no other 
bark so vexed by shifting tide and wind, so pulled and 
tugged and tweaked, as these same assistant buyers. Yet 
no others ever flew so gallant a flag or hauled up a more 


KNOW why “those goods 


assistant interviewing of salesmen. 


tood talking to one of these assistant 


waists. 





courageous sail. 


Learning Values and Qualities 





N EANWHILE I was fascinated by the richness of my 
I surroundings, by the perpetual speech of strange coun- 
Think 


somber 


tries in this merchandise that surrounded me. 
of walking to one’s office over oriental rugs 
Bokharas and velvety Sarouks; of catching on the way 
some vagrant strains from a piano below. Wonder, all ye 
who go each day the same officeway of desk and ledger and 
green plushy rug, at the variety of my surroundings! 
3rushing one minute by filmy scarfs fit to enwrap the 
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“*I'm Not the Book Department and I Want an 
Advertisement of My Merchandise"’ 











dusky contour of a Saracen maiden’s cheek; catching the 
next minute a whiff of some oriental perfum 


peasant huts by some wonderful bit of lace; transported 





across desert routes to the tent of turbaned Mussulman by 
this jewel tinted rug; hearing the echoes of Scotch weavers’ 
talk in the thread of some heather-tou 
any wonder that I felt myself apprenticed in 
cave, or head of a wonderful bandit crew? 

is it any wonder either that, for the first time in my | 
caught the majestic spirit of industry and commerce 


‘hed tweed —is it 


] ) ‘os 
addins 





heard the humming of great mills, saw the spinning and the 
dyeing, the weaving and the glazing? With it all, too, 
came a growing sense of power in these things I was lear: 

ng. I, who never understood a merchandise value in 
my life, now became acquainted with all the fairy-tale 
facts of trade. I went down one day to interview a buyer 
about hairbrushes and was toid that the finest bristles in 
the world are taken from the Siberian boar. Could there 
be any more striking variation of the story of Beauty and 
the Beast? I was sent up another day to write a furniture 
advertisement and discovered a great poet who had never 
written a poem—Chippendale. Through him I was led 
to the fascinating study of chairs—and found that all 
history is seaced in them. Laces and linens, sil 1 
woolens, embroideries and jewelry —I traced them to the 
first steps of their manufacture and on them mounted, like 
Solomon, the wishing carpet 





K ane 





which travels everywhere 
The Christmas Campaign 


N THE midst of this rapt contemplation of my surround- 
ings the great Christmas campaign opened. At least 
seven weeks before the holidays the advertising depart- 
ment commenced to apply the prod “‘Christmas gift’’ to 
the public attention. Everything from a whisk-broom up 
Was suggested as an appropriate offering; and py the time 
Christmas really arrived I felt that my brain and soul had 
been ground into a fine powder under the wheels of such 


rosty,”” “Santa’s pack,” the “jolly home- 
coming” and “father’s surprise.”” Each day I would get 
out my Christmas adjectives, survey them ruefully and 
dust them for another occasion, so that at last I was obliged 
to take strong potions of Bracebridge Hall to 
tree and plum pudding without a snarl. 

Much has been said about the strain of the Christmas 


season upon the employees of a great store, yet it takes 


phrases as 


urvey the 


actual association to realize fully the horror of it all. For 
weeks beforehand many of the salesfolks work until late at 
night; and as I hurried home to my own belated dinner 
I used to shudder at the tired women’s faces under the 
harsh brilliance of the night lights. Heavy lids, exhausted 
step, tired little messenger girls and boys running amid the 
treasures ever denied them shadow of 
Yuletide a sinister one in the department store. 
During this Christmas-spirit lustrum there had 
no large sales. Now and then a sample line of baby 
coats ora job lot of thermometers flurried the 
sedateness of ordinary selling methods; but 
the first great sale to which I was introduced 
was the White Sale. For weeks beforehand 
I could hear the creaking of the stage 
Advertisement writers were sandpapering old 


these make the 


} 


peen 


cenery. 


phrases to make them look like new; 
knitting their brows in an attempt to think up 
newer than the 
underclothes with which they inevitably an- 


something snowy peaks of 


buyers were calling in 


nounced the event; 
the goods ordered months beforehand; sub- 


ordinates were marking up prices. 





Of course a store event as large as this 1 
heralded several days before it occurs. This 
year some one thought of a way to do so 
which, though it may have smacked a trifle of 
Elizabethan humor, was highly successful. 
Three days previously to the 

picture appe ared in the advert 


tiny speck on a windswept sea, so i! definite 1 


occurrence a 
ement page t 
outline it would not have disgraced one of the 
best artists. Beneath this were a 
suggesting that the same pace be 
the next night. The next night the 
peeping up over the horizon and the 
was warned that it 
day more, On the last day of December the 


speck developed into a portly sail on which 


le W word 
looked for 
peck Wa 
public 


must undergo suspense one 


appeared, with unmi directness, the 
“January White Sale Ka jelow tl 


the num- 


words 
were given all the details of the sale 

ber of Frenct nts it included, the number 
of American garments and the variety of wai 
We told how our re presentatives had gone into 
the remote byways of I 





Europe for many of 
the articles; we confided to the public that the 
faithful manufacturers had codperated with us 
in making this sale the “‘most comprehensive 
and interesting in our history”; 


out that these goods only reached such prices 


we pointed 


during our two annual sales of white goods. 
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The Great White Sale 


ISS SMITH, the buyer of white goods who-had gone 





over the offer Yi iid she epuichral tone 
of voice I | Mr. | 

It wa kear lal l i ‘ iver ment 
writer wed ‘ he 

Fina he é roke t ‘ ile man- 
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Mrs. Brown wear 
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ceremonial region 


After the great Wi e Sale wa TT j oO I discovered 
what a flavor is added to an event | par nship From 
the early morniag, ever om yuver f other de rt 
ments, salesgirls, advertisement writers and officials of the 
tore went around asking ‘Well, how it going?’ 
Unnece y to de ‘ ‘ bie va ? vel 
body’s mind. I noted with amazement that I myself wer 
everal times to count the throngs at the scene of the 
that I glowed with satisfaction when crowds wet " 
factory, and that I is filled th tiercest indignatio 
lack of public appreciation when the attendance seemed 
meayel 

Right after Christmas the bu comme ‘ 1 , 
lor their great spring ope oO ‘ yo are 
goods and silk \ few of ther hink irt to | ym 
even before Ch } . =o numb t ! } 
tering teeth, we advertisement writers opened up ou Ox 
of spring words. “Br —br!"’ we shivered as we to from 
it ** blossoming,’ ging of bird trip to Palm Beael 
and others adapted to convincing people that spr 
again on the market W he it last the preeve i pring 
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Putting the Rollers Under the S.P 


T ISN’T likely any person with knowledge 
of the facts will dispute the statement 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad domi- 

nated the polities of California for many years. Indeed, 
that is a mild manner of putting it. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad not only dominated the politics for 
many years but owned the politics, owned part of the 
legislature, owned many of the officials—no matter what 
party was in power—and ran things to suit itself. 
Moreover, the Southern Pacific reached out of California 
and dealt in larger political commodities. It mixed in 
the politics in adjoining states and had a grasp on a 
good deal that happened at Washington. 

It was a great political as well as a great commercial 
enterprise. It dictated nominations, carried elections, 
laid down policies, used money flagrantly, debauched 
not only individuals but whole communities. The 
reason is simple enough. When the Southern Pacific 
entered California that state, a thousand miles long and 
three hundred miles wide, was practically an empire 
by itself. It was on the farther side of the continent, 
separated from the East and the Middle West by tre- 
mendous mountain-chains and by hundreds of miles of 
unsettled plains and a great deal of arid land; and 
there were but few means of communication with the 
Atlantic Coast. California was a state apart, inconceiv- 
ably rich in every aatural resource, favored as to climate, 
eager for transportation facilities, ripe for exploitation. 

So this great railroad organization exploited it. 
Commercially the road was a tremendous asset for 
California. Naturally the men who built and owned 
the road wanted to press their advantage to the utmost. 
Political considerations were as great to these men as 
commercial considerations, for unless the road con- 
trolled the politics it could not attain that full measure 
of menopoly its owners deemed necessary for a proper 
return on their investment and for such extension, con- 
trol of terminals, absolutism over rates and such other 
advantages as were desired. A hostile legislature, or a 
hostile governor, or hostile aldermen or councilmen or 
mayors, might not only hold up the development of the 
property but might make that development more costly 
than was contemplated. The last was the controlling 
motive undoubtedly. Hence the Southern Pacific saw to 
it that men who would be friendly to all its enterprises, 
which are numerous and varied, were put in power. 

This was not so much of a task in the early days as it 
became later, especially after other transcontinental lines 
began getting into California. When competition became 
keener political control .became more necessary. In 
addition to owning legislatures it was essential to own 
judges courts, even and the road developed into a 
vast, complex holding company for the politics of the 
state, bipartisan, dictating impartially to Republicans and 
Democrats so far as party lines were concerned, but always 
partially for the Southern Pacific. 

It is not necessary to rehearse specific instances here. 
The story has been told many times. The statements are 
authenticated in many ways. The conditions were as bad 
as they have been painted. Thus, having laid down the 
general proposition that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
did, for many years, absolutely control the politics of 
California, it is my intention to tell how the grip of that 
great organization on the politics of the state was broken, 
how it was defeated, how men opposed to it root and 
branch came into office, and how the voters of California, 
under the leadership of a few public-spirited, right-minded, 
intelligent men, threw off the yoke. 


The Struggle for Independence Begins 


HE political history of California is full of stories of 

fights made against the Southern Pavifie —fights that, in 
almost every instance, led- up to demoralizing defeats. 
The Southern Pacific gripped the political system of the 
state. As always has been the case, it controlled by con- 
trolling the conventions, seeing to it that men of the 
kidney it wanted were nominated for thé offices and after 
nomination were elected. The system was as simple as 
two times two make four. The road had a_ political 
machine directed by a most astute politician, William F. 
Herrin. The machine reached into every county. It had 
men everywhere whose business it was to see to it that 
the right kind of delegates went to the conventions and 
that the delegates made the right sort of selections. That 
was all there was to it; and, as the road usually controlled 
the conventions of both parties, the election results were 
almost always satisfactory. Of course, men opposed to 
the road got in here and there, but the road always had a 
safe working majority whenever it wanted one. 

The genesis of the fight that finally culminated in the 
election of Hiram W. Johnson as governor last November 
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Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of California 
Who is Runaing the S. P. Out of Politics 


was in Los Angeles. That city was a Southern Pacific 
stronghold. Walter Parker, the first lieutenant of Herrin, 
was the boss of the Republican party. He was and is a 
capable and skillful politician; and as Los Angeles is nor- 
mally a Republican city, being settled largely by people 
from the Middle West, Parker operated principally through 
that party, although the Southern Pacific had its Demo- 
cratic leaders, too, for use in case of emergency. Southern 
Pacifie interests dominated in Los Angeles just as they 
dominated in San Francisco, not only in legislative and 
state matters but in city affairs as well. 

There had been much discussion in Los Angeles of 
the part the road played in municipal matters and much 
dissatisfaction with the kind of government the city had. 
This culminated finally, in 1906 or at about that time, in 
a good-goveriinent movement that was non-partisan and 
that was headed by such men as Dr. John R. Haynes, 
Edwin T. Earl, Meyer Lissner, Harley Brundage, Edwin 
Dickson and others who sought to give Los Angeles a 
good, clean city government. There were many details 
in the working out of the plan that need not be rehearsed 
here; but finally, after much labor and much arousing of 
public sentiment, a Non-Partisan City Central Committee 
was formed; various reforms and innovations—such as 
the referendum, the initiative and the recall—were put 
through and Los Angeles was taken bodily from the grasp 
of the old bosses. The work consisted in skillful, scientific 
organization and the educating of public sentiment, and 
had immediate results. At the first election the new 
organization elected by far the larger number of city 
officials. Later, the recall was used —for, the first time in 
an American city, I believe —to oust the naayor. The city 
was then finding itself; and at present it is controlled by 
the new and reform organization. 

Naturally the men who had such great success in Los 
Angeles determined to try for the state. News of what 
had been done in Los Angeles had spread throughout 
California and in 1907 the first steps were taken. It was 
realized that so long as the state retained the old-time con- 
vention system the chances of eliminating the Southern 
Pacific were somewhat remote. The way to whip the 
railroad was plain enough. What was needed was a direct 
primary law, where the people could give an expression 
as to candidates, instead of conventions, where the bosses 
named the candidates. To this end Charles W. Hornick, 
manager of the San Francisco Call, and Ernest S. Simpson; 
managing editor of the same paper, brought from Minne- 
sota a most capable young man named George A. Van 
Smith, who had made a study of direct primary laws and 
their methods of operation, and Van Smith began framing 
a direct primary law. 





Then came weeks of conferences, of plan- 
ning, of enlisting men; and out of it all came 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League. 

This organization had its real beginning at a luncheon 

in Oakland in 1907. This luncheon was attended by 

about eighty or ninety men, many of them editors from 
various parts of the state. There was along discussion 
as to ways and means, but it was eventually deter- 
mined to organize by districts, to name a state com- 
mittee and to go into a campaign with the avowed 

intention of electing a legislature that would adopt a 

direct primary law and so wrest control of the state 

from the old machine. 

Pledges were obtained from legislative candidates 
wherever pledges could be obtained; the newspapers 
enlisted in the movement kept up a vigorous campaign; 
and when convention-time came the Leaguers had about 
two-fifths of the delegates to the convention. The 
Southern Pacific crowd—the old machine —had three- 
fifths. This convention followed the Santa Cruz con- 
vention, where Abe Ruef, the San Francisco boss, made 
about his last political appearance before he was con- 
victed of grafting. The old-machine men used the 
steam roller mercilessly. They rolled it back and forth 
over the Leaguers, nominated the men they had selected 
and gave the Leaguers nothing. 

The League had its fighting spirit thoroughly aroused 
by this affair. Meyer Lissner, of Los Angeles, gave 
most of his time to the movement, and he had able 
lieutenants in all parts of the state. Meantime George 
Van Smith had completed his primary law and it was 
put before the legislature. Van Smith and his asso- 
ciates, backed by the powerful and growing sentiment 
aroused by the League, passed the primary law—not 
exactly the kind of a primary law they originally 
planned, because of various compromises that had to 
be made, but a fairly good one and sufficient, as will 
be shown. 

The old machine fought the direct primary law, of 
course, but, at that. it believed the bosses could control 
even with a primary law in effect, thereby showing 

mighty poor political judgment. However, there had 
been so great a sentiment aroused for the law by the 


all parts of the state, that the opposition of the old machine, 
whether real or perfunctory, did not stop its passage. 
This was in 1909. 


Johnson's Fight for the Governorship 
Lee the powerful lever of direct primaries the 


Lincoln-Roosevelt League teok on new strength and 
went into the work of organization more vigorously than 
ever. So far as possible the minute organization of Los 
Angeles was carried out. In that city the organization 
goes down to precincts and sections of precincts. It is a 
most comprehensive affair and it held to its full fighting 
foree by constant attention to detail and by constant 
encouragement and work. 

Time came for the League to select a candidate for 
governor to go before the primaries. Many names were 
canvassed. Finally it was decided to put up Hiram W. 
Johnson, a lawyer of San Francisco, who had taken up the 
work of prosecuting Ruef after Francis J. Heney was shot 
and had convicted Ruef. Johnson did not want to go 
into the fight. He wanted to practice law. He was forty- 
four years old and had a family to provide for. Johnson 
consented, but in consenting made his own platform. 
That was: “If I go into this fight I go in with the under- 
standing that if I win the Southern Pacific Railroad will 
be kicked out of the politics of this state.’”” The League 
leaders gave three cheers and in March, 1910, Johnson 
began his campaign fot the nomination in the primaries, 
which were to be held on August sixteenth. 

There were four other candidates. California, as has 
been previously stated, is one thousand miles long and 
three hundred miles wide. Hundreds of square miles of it, 
especially in the northern part, have norailroads. Johnson 
took an automobile, with his son for chauffeur, and literally 
zigzagged that tremendous territory, speaking six, seven, 
ten and sometimes twelve times a day, wherever he could 
get a little crowd of listeners. He did not equivocate. He 
put down his platform straight and square before the 
people. He said, over.and over again: “'Th 
one issue, the one principle, upon which this campaign is 
being waged is expressed in a brief phrase which any child 
may comprehend. It is simply this: Shall the people of 
California take back to themselves the government that 
is theirs or shall it remain an asset and a chattel of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and William F. Herrin?” 

Johnson hammered that intothe people of California day 
after day. He announced in every speech: *‘When I am 
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governor I am going to kick out of this government 
William F. Herrin, Walter Parker and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company.” He said that in the moun- 
tains, in the vaileys, at big banquets of business men 
where he spoke, before all sorts of audiences and at all 
sorts of times. He did not confuse the issue by the 
discussion of any other topics. He did not take up 
any other reforms he may have had in mind. He did 
not scatter or ask for votes on any other single proposi- 
tion. That was his sole issue, the driving of the Southern 
Pacific road out of the politics of California; he stuck to 
it and pounded it in, and iterated and reiterated it. 
Johnson is a stocky, thick-chested, broad-shouldered 
man, about five feet eight in height. He is virile and 
vital. He is full of force and energy. He looks like a 
fighter and he is one. When he speaks he has but these 
gestures —one with the right fist clenched, pounding out 
in front of him as if to hammer his talk into his hearers; 
another with the left fist clenched, used the same way; 
when he gets particularly emphatic he uses both fists 
for the pounding process. He is not an orator. He 
uses no flowers of speech and adopts none of the platform 
graces. He is a rugged, sturdy man, who talks in a 
rugged, sturdy way; and he kept at it night and day 
from early in March until the second week of August. 
Johnson is a most attractive man. He has a good 
sense of humor, never lost his perspective in the cam- 
paign, and is pleasant, companicnable, unaffected in 
manner and most agreeable in conversation. Being a 
fighter, he has plenty of enemies; but, being a fighter, he 
also has plenty of friends. That he is aman of the strong- 
est character is shown by the fervor with which his ene- 
mies hate him and the loyalty his friends have for him. 
State campaigns, of course, always develop animosi- 
ties, attacks and sneering comment. Johnson had his share 
of them in the campaign for nomination at the primaries 
more than his share, in fact; but that did not feaze him 
any. He kept on hammering at the Southern Pacific and 
he received more than one hundred thousand votes in the 
primary, more votes than his two nearest competitors, 
and was made the nominee of the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League for governor. 


The Steam Roller in Good Working Order 


HE platform convention that followed was as securely 
in the control of the Lincoln-Roosevelt League as the 
previous convention had been in the control of the old ma- 
chine, and the steam roller was operated with equal facility 
and efficiency. Meyer Lissner ran the convention and the 
only difference in the operation of the steam roller was that 
the League operated and the old-machine men were rolled 
over. The convention adopted a platform that was 
extremely progressive. It declared for tariff revision by 
schedule and commission, pledged itself and its candi- 
dates, state and legislative, to terminate the political 
control of the Southern Pacific, called on California Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to join with the progressives, 
upheld the direct primary law and advocated that it shall 
be relieved of some of its cumbersome features, demanded 
direct election of United States Senators by the people, 
and advocated a long list of state reforms—including 
the short ballot, county home rule, employers’ liability, 
a public-service commission, reorganization of the state 
railroad commission, the submission of a constitutional 
amendment providing for woman suffrage, and an income 
tax. It opposed further Asiatic immigration, advocated a 
Federal steamship line between Panama and Pacific Coast 
points, indorsed the Panama Exposition for San Francisco, 
took a slam at trusts and shouted for good roads. 
Johnson went before the people early in September on 
this comprehensive declaration of principles, but he wasted 
no time in advocating any of them, with the exception of the 
paragraph demanding that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
should be eliminated from the politics of California. His 
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Meyer Lissner, a Leader in the Fight 


opponent was Bell, a Democrat who had been defeated once 
before for governor and who had op. sed 
Pacific Railroad. The Southern Pacific people ; 
perhaps, but in fact-—supported Bell, on the theory uw 
doubtedly that an administration from him would 
harm than a Johnson administration. 

Johnsen made another state-long and state-wide cam- 
paign. He pI ctically repeated his 
primary nomination, making several 
and traversing the entire state. The St 
mittee was reorganized and Meyer Li 
chairman. 

There was a good deal of mudslinging in the campaign, 
but 
out 


the Southern 
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Johnson kept steadily his one theme Kick 
the Pacific.” The Hearst 
which had bitterly opposed Bell when he 
finally came for Bell and added to the 
of the campaign materially. 

It was a rip-roaring fight. 
illegal fees Johnson had taken and uncovered stories about 
things Bell was alleged to have done. 
up and down the state, whanging away at another 
in real old political style. Meyer Lissner was harshl 
criticised, especially for not allowing a resolution indorsing 
President Taft to go through the convention; and, the 
other hand, he was enthusiastically upheld by his admirers. 
The last month of the fight was a hummer. | 
something doing every minute. 


Then 


on 
Southern newspapers, 
ran 


excitement 


before, 


out 
They dug up stories about 
They slambanged 
one 
on 


There was 





the election came and Johnson 
twenty-two thousand votes. He took the state and 
lative ticket in with him. He will serve four years as 
governor and in those four years he has the gigantic task 


won 


of uprooting the political machine of the Southern Pacific, 
which, although beaten in this fight, is not out of busines 
merely on that account, but must be eliminated. It will 
never eliminate itself merely because an election happened 
to be lost. 

Johnson has a very clear idea of what he has to do 
knows the magnitude of his task.. This is his 
of the strength of that corporation in the state, in } 
own words: ‘The Southern Railroad 
existence as a great commercial enterprise. 
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The Men Who Won The Victory 
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The Orderly German Mind 


ARDLY more thana generation 
ago the chief exports of Ger- 
many were philosophy, poetry, 

music and sturdy emigrants. Today, however; 
she ships machinery, chemicals, textiles and other 
manufactured products, and is enjoying an in- 
dustrial activity much feared in other countries 

The mere thought of German competition 
scares the American manufacturer. Propped up 
on a tariff schedule, he has no idea how far his 
business may actually be from solid bottom. 
Germany, he has, heard, is a country where people 
work sixteen or eighteen hours a day for two or 
three dollars a week. Here at home he probably 
finds German goods figuring in the lower strata 
of his trade, though in South America, perhaps, 
the Germans have marketed a shoddy imitation 
of his product. When it comes to holding his own 
on first-class stuff the average American manu- 
facturer has little anxiety; but the vague thing 
known as “German cheapness”’ looms up on the 
horizon of the future and he is by no means 
certain in his mind about it. 

In England the German peril has become a 
sort of hysteria. Since John Bull built a big 
warship some years ago and called it the Dread- 
nought he has been dreading everything, but 
most of all the German. John Bull keeps an 
older shop and in many ways a better, but has 
fallen into slack habits and lost a little trade on 
technicalities. The shiny new German shop up 
the street is thriving. John Bull has loudly 
insisted that it sells goods too cheap and takes 
tivo much care of its customers, with the outcome 
that to England, with her hullabaloo, Germany 
owes a lot of excellent international advertising. 

In France some of the dainty stuff long associated with 
that artistic nation is now made by German concerns and 
sold from Paris, while in other quarters of the world the 
German has become conspicuous and influential in business 





and finance. 

When the old-fashioned philosophic German was hus- 
tling for orders, a few years ago, the world rather ignored 
him and denied that he had business qualities. Now that 
he has landed his customers, however, the world goes as 
far in the other direction, insists that he is a bugaboo, that 
Providence has endowed him with mysterious faculties 
not given to others, that he is irresistible in competition, 
and that behind his industrial development he is hiding a 
tremendous political program. 

As a matter of truth, however, the German brother has 
the defects of his virtues, like the rest of us; and for the 
American who is apprehensive about him there can be no 
better investment than a few weeks spent in Berlin getting 
acquainted with the German on his own ground. Germany 
is hardly a foreign country to the Yankee, for the people 
are not greatly different from the hundreds of Germans he 








knows at home. Many of them are glad to talk his own 
language and, if he is decently sympathetic and square, 
German business men will meet him openly and hos- 
pitably Before he gets back home he may be doing a 
little busine with them on his ow account. 


How Germans Tackle New Problems 


NERMANY is a small country, with slender natural 
J resources, supporting a population now approaching 
seventy millions in an area about four times the size of 
New York. Until recently it was a farming try, used 
periodically as a battleground, and the peopie worked 
hard to keep themselves alive. Where the America: 
farmer raises one blade of grass the German grows two, 
together with four cabbages, half a bushel of onions, a 
ree and a pig. When this intensive Teuton began making 
merchandise he followed the natural bent of his genius. 
With us, industry usually begins by chopping down a tree; 
but the German, with few raw resources, had to dig into 








his own mind and create industries by Ingenious new Ways 
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are contained in a row of books printed in black letter. 
By computation he found that there were about eight 
million facts. Then he made a calculation to determine 
how many facts the human mind would hold, found 
that the best minds of which we have data probably 
held no more than one million, took a quarter million dis- 
count off his own mind because he believed it merely an 
average piece of thinking apparatus, and finally ascer- 
tained that he was confronted with the task of putting 
eight million chemical facts into a mind that would hold 
only one-tenth as many. This much known, he set to 
work to absorb all those black-letter facts by a system of 
grouping. 

That is typically German. 

At college the German student will have his whole 
year’s work laid out in little squares on a big sheet of 
paper, putting a cross in each square as that part of it is 
finished. In business the German’s time is apt to be laid 
out in somewhat the same way, so that if you walk in upon 
him today unexpectedly he may not have a vacant square 
available at the moment; but with the greatest courtesy 
he will put you into one of tomorrow’s squares and take 
you up in your proper time and place. 

It was an English chemist who found the first coal-tar 
dye; but the faculty of going into things in an orderly 
way enabled the German to develop and market the 
amazing range of modern coal-tar products, and it is 
that which has made Germany supreme in chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals generally. 

An American corporation built a steel mill. A German 
Gesellschaft undertook to build the coke plant free of 
charge, make all the coke needed during ten years gratis 
and then hand over the plant for nothing, taking its 
compensation from the coal-tar by-products. 

There is now being introduced into the United States a 
new German illuminating gas. It is made from lowgrade 
petroleum residue. The German splits this into two parts, 
making his gas of one and using the other for heat and 
power. All the raw material for the whole plant comes 
through a single pipe, and when the gas is ready the 
German compresses it into a liquid in a big steel bottle, 
attaches this bottle to the outside of your house—and 
has a gas company which can deliver its goods anywhere 
without pipes and without any franchise. 

Since the day a German metallurgist brought the first 
piece of German silver to this country, some eighty year 
ago, and was charged full duty upon it as silver because 
Uncle Sam had never seen anything like it before, the 
introspective Teuton has led the world in the making of 

lloys by combining old metals in new ways. In the same 
fashion he takes some old physical law and produces a new 
le, like the vacuum bottle. 

In one of our big railroad roundhouses a fifty-foot length 
of rubber hose was worn out every month in the work of 
blowing soot from boiler flues. A German salesman came 


along and substituted a piece of the new flexible metal 
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tubing, familiar to all who have 
seen it on the horn of the automo- 
bile. That was two years ago, but 
the tube is still in service. The German found 
rubber rather costly and so replaced it by this 
new material, which is a hose made of spirally 
wound metal ribbon, absolutely tight to gases 
and liquids, thoroughly flexible and furnished in 
alloys that will resist chemicals. 

If a ship at sea breaks her propeller shaft 
nowadays it would be possible under favorable 
conditions to weld it together by means of a new 
German preparation, a simple metallic powder 
which, when lighted with a match, generates in 
a few moments a heat so intense that it is only 
equaled by that of the electric are and the oxygen 
blowpipe flame. 

The German evolves such things, not by genius 
or chance but by plugging away at a system 
with a thoroughness and attention to detail that 
are at once his greatest strength and his greatest 
weakness. 

In one of Poe’s short stories a detective, 
searching a large house for a hidden document, 
divides each room into thousands of small squares 
and searches each of these squares systematically, 
so that not an inch of the place is overlooked. 
The German plan of procedure is much the 
same; and it makes little difference whether 
the task is a search conducted in the aromatic 
series of the hydrocarbons for a synthetic wax, 
or is some such problem as governing a city. 
Every detail will be taken up in its proper order. 
When the work is finished all the hydrocarbons and 
citizens will be tagged and numbered. Ina Berlin 
restaurant even the oysters are served on the 
decimai system. This coldly scientific way of dealing with 
people has put German administration of cities so far 
ahead of the rest of the world that presently, as population 
rolls up the huge communities characteristic of the modern 
industrial order, we shall all have to go to school to the 
German to learn how to deal with social masses. By 
the same attention to detail in his army the German has 
beceme master of Europe. When the country boy is told 
to report for service in the army the system directs him to 
go to a certain place on a certain day, and to go with 
ciean feet, so he can be measured for the new boots the 
Kaiser is to give him. When he returns to the farm he 
knows where to report in case of war. The German 
placidly assures you that if war breaks out in Europe it 
will be over in five or six weeks, because wars are won by 
killing the greatest number of people in the shortest 
time and Germany has the plant—in other words, war is 
essentially a manufactt 





ring process 
ring process. 


The Effects of a Camel 

'T\HIS thoroughness of the German, as it has been grasped 

by other nations, has given the rest of the world a feeling 

of helplessness. Every time the Yankee manufacturer 

thinks about it he writes to his Congressman urging an 

increase in the tariff, while in Engiand the German has 

been transmogrified into a sort of superman of efficiency 
destined to inherit the earth. 

Fortunately for the rest of us, the German remains a 
human being, with all his system, and the limitations and 
restrictions imposed upon him by his orderly mind are as 
definite as the advantages it gives him in business and 
polities. : 

An excellent story is often told by the Germans upon 
themselves. 

Three men went to see a camel—a Frenchman, an 
Englishman and a German. The Frenchman wrote a 
witty account of the animal for a morning journal and dis- 
missed the subject from his mind. The Englishman col- 
lected his hunting traps and departed for the desert to 
shoot camels. The German went to the public library, 
got all the works upon camels previously published, and 
began compiling an ex- 
haustive treatise on Das 
Kan eel, 

“And the book,” laugh 
the Germans, “is not 
finished yet.” 

The same thoroughness 
that enables a German 
manufacturer to set a 
corps of chemists hunt- 
ing new dyes will often 
lead the German business 
man to charge a customer 
for the postage stamp put 
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upon the letter he writes him. It makes the schools of in the middle of the negotiations, causing delay. When German is easy 

















Germany so effective that every boy and girl enters life taken to task about this action later he said that it was business at three in the afternoon, the Prussian expla 
trained to earn a living. At the same time, now that simply impossible for him to continue using a daily cable and are told that he icafé. When} found sij 4 
games are thought necessary to the health of the serious message, because it cost so much. He did not pay any of coffee he invites you to have a cup with him. At four he 
German school-children, they must be systematically the tolls, but the extravagance of the thing got on his suggests that you eat a sna t six take mu to a beer 
taught to play, it is said, just as they are taught Latin. nerves just the same. restaurant, at : ght suggests tha time to go to the 
The German business man, after his twelve-hour day at With all his knack for detail, the German is not theater and ter th I ent little 
the office, will study Russian to rest his mind and send inclined by nature to do things in either an expansive or an supper. Fi: ibout ) or I rning ‘ 
him to sleep. His attention to small details is often amus- expensive style. cordially bids you good nigt 1 hoy 1 will find time 
ing to a selfmade, rule-of-thumb Yankee. It is an ingrained Ask a Yankee how he finds business and he will say it i tomorrow to come around 1 lox 
national habit, ten times more binding than our famous bad—he has sold only ten per cent more than last year In a Berlin café the Prussians hunt for a vacant table 
New England conscience. Times are good only when he can sell at least twenty-five ind sit reserved by the elve whereas in Munich 
In one of the provincial cities a German manufacturer, per cent more each year, and his projects are all laid out on everybody crowds around one table, friend and stranger 
after some business with an American buyer, asked the that basis; but the German is commonly satisfied with alike; and all talk at once The Prussian is prec 
latter to dine that night at his home. Geschaft if he sells the same amount from year to yearand, carries his chin high, and has lately taken to wearing a 
“Tell me where you are stopping and I will pick you to reach this happy state of equilibrium, is willing to spend monocle with a seriousness fu p to the best British 
up,” he said. ten years getting a special education and work for five traditions. The South German, however, likes Tyrolean 
When the hotel was named, however, the German's years more on practically no profit. I plume i ‘ em 
face hardened. The Yankee will do business on a word passed across the Terencs { ; ‘ e importa ’ 
“T never enter that place!’ he declared resolutely. “If lunch table, but not the German. The latter’s orderly doing business with Germa i they mean much int 
you will pardon me I shall ask you to meet me outside. mind must go over the smallest details with great thor- future development of the country, for the Prussian is the 
Perhaps you think this strange. Therefore I will explain.”” oughness. He will patiently iron all the small wrinkles Scotchman of Germat Where the S German mal 
It came out that, several years before, this German had __ out of the proposition and, when it is perfectly plain, wants wine, silks and toys, he makes ir ! tex It was the 
had charge of the financial arrangements of a big associa- it reduced to writing. This conscientious care for minor Prussian who brought the scattered states together under 
tion banquet given at that hotel. The bill ran into some points often leads to his missing the broad scope of the his own monarch, standardized the weig! n y.} 
thousands of marks. When it came to settlement there thing; but it has its advantages, too, for Germany is a age stamps and _ politic ind imposed } derly mind 
was 4 difference of two small cups of coffee in the reckon- land of long credits and general business stability, and it upon the easy-going South Germar He is the dri 
ing, the landlord insisting that the Verein had hadtwo more corporations pay dividends ranging from five to twenty force of the modern Fatherland, ho hich the Soutt 
than the manufacturer’s count showed, worth about teu five and even fifty per cent, on a sound capitalization; German might never eg ere I] [hie 
cents. The manufacturer finally paid it out of his own and there is practically no speculation on its stock markets. South German knows tl 1 P ian geni 
pocket and never entered the hotel again. The Yankee who looks into the orderly German mind At the same time he pu hes ail the famous comic 
An American corporation was conducting some negotia- soon learns that there is a vast difference between North journals of Germany 1 reserves to | f privileg 
tions in Berlin through a German attorney, its only repre- and South Germany. of ceaselessly satirizing and car r | i 
sentative on the spot. The transaction ran to several It was the South that bred the poets, philosophers, types and bureaucracy r Yankee the Fatherland 
hundred thousand dollars and nearly fell through because musicians and artists of the Fatherland, while the Prus- will soon find that the Pru the kind of German he 
the German attorney stopped cabling and used the mails sians in the North were fighting the wars. The South will admire The South Germa the one he will love. 


lhe Immocence of Father Browm 
The Sign of the Broken Sword=—By G. K. Chesterton 
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HE thousand arms of the forest were gray So faint was that frigid starlight that nothing 
and its million fingers silver. Ina sky of could have been traced about them except that 
dark green-blue, like slate, the stars were though they both wore black, one man was 
bleak and brilliant like splintered ice. All that enormously b ind the other-——perhap 
thickly-wooded and sparsely-tenanted country- contrast —almost startlingly small. The 
side was stiff witha bitter and brittle frost. The up to the great graven tomb of the historic 
black hollows between the trunks of the trees warrior and stood for a few 1 
looked like bottomless black caverns of that it There was no human, perhaps no 
heartless Scandinavian hell—a hell of incaleu- tl fo de cirel nd morbid 
lable cold. Even the square stone tower of the might well have wondered if the vere ul 
church looked northern to the point of heathenry themselve In any case, the beginnit f their 
as if it were some barbaric tower among the sea conversation might have seemed strange \ 
rocks of Iceland It was a queer night for any the first lence the small man said to the other 
one to explore a churchyard. Bus «on the other Where do wise mat it | bole 
hand, it was a queer churchyard ‘and, perhaps, And the tall man an red in a | 


"On the beach 


worth exploring. 


It rose abruptly out of the ashen wastes of The small man nodded ar 
forest in a sort of hump, or shoulder, of green ilence said Where do¢ n hide 
turf that looked gray in the starlight. Most of leaf ? 
the graves were on a slant, and the path leading And the other ar 
up to the church was as steep as a staircase There w nother stillne tall 
On the top of the hill, in the one flat and prom- man re ed L) I 
inent place, was the monument for which the man has to hide 
place was famous. It contrasted strangely with known hide ! 


the featureless graves all around; for it was the 
work of one of the greatest sculptors of modern 


Europe. And yet his fame was at once forgotten He stamped wit! ( 

in the fame of the man whose image he had nd then i t 
made. It showed, by touches of the small silve ll, but « r 

pencil of starlight, the massive metal figure of a peculiar. J 

soldier recumbent, the strong hands seated in rhe big | 

an everlasting worship, the great head pillowed I n ' 
upon a gun. The venerable face was bearded, le é ( 


or rather whiskered, in the old, heavy Colonel 
Newcome fashion. The uniform, though sug- 
gested with the few strokes of simplicity, was 
that of modern war. By his right side lay a 


sword, of which the tip was broken off; on the sero sss 

left side lay a Bible. On glowing summer after- ’ 

noons came wagonets full of Americans and 

cultured suburbans to see the sepulcher; but 

even then they felt the vast forest land with its The match burnt the big man’s fingers, bla 
one dumpy dome of churchyard and church ened and dropped. He v about 1 trike 
as a place oddly dumb and neglected. In this another. but h mall companion stopped hin 


freezing darkness of midwinter one would think 


he might be left alone with the stars. Neverthe- what I wanted. Or, rather, I didn't se¢ 





less, in the stillness of those stiff woods an iron didn’t war And now we 1] 
latch rasped and a wooden gate creaked, and a half to the next inn, and I ll try to te 
two dim figures, dressed in black, climbed up ill about it. For, Hea | | 


the little path to the tomb. The Black Letters Which So Many Americans Had Reverently Read have fire and ale when he dares t el 
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They descended the precipitous path. They relatched 
the rusty gate and set off at a stamping, ringing walk down 
the frozen forest road. They had gone a full quarter of a 
mile, before the smalier man spoke again. He said: ‘‘ Yes; 
the wise man hides a pebble on the beach. But what does 
he do if there is no beach? Do you know anything of that 
great St. Clare trouble?” 

“IT know nothing about English generals, Father 
Brown,”’ answered the large man, laughing, “though a 
little about English policemen. I only know that, you 
have dragged me a precious long dance to all the shrines 
of this feliow, whoever he is. One would think he got 
buried in six different places. I’ve seen a memorial to 
General St. Clare in Westminster Abbey. I’ve seen a 
ramping equestrian statue of General St. Clare on the 
Embankment. I’ve seen a medallion of General St 
Clare in the street he was born in and another in the 
street he lived in. And now you drag me after dark to 
his coffin in the village churchyard. I am beginning to be 
a bit tired of his magnificent personality, especially as | 
don’t in the least know who he was. What are you 
hunting for in all these crypts and effigies?” 

*‘T am only looking for one word,”’ said Father Brown. 
**A word that isn’t there.” 

*‘Well,”” asked Flambeau, “‘are you going to tell me 
anything about it?” 

“‘T must divide it into two parts,” remarked the priest. 
‘First, there is what everybody knows; and, then, there 
is what I know. Now, what everybody knows is short and 
plain enough. It is also entirely wrong.” 

“Right you are,” said the big man called Flambeau 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Let's begin at the wrony end. Let’s begin 
with what everybody knows, which isn't true.” 

“Tf not wholly untrue, it is, at least, very inadequate,” 
continued Father Brown, “for, in point of fact, all that 
the public knows amounts precisely to this: The public 
knows that Arthur St. Clare was a great and successful 
English general. It knows that, after splendid, yet care- 
ful, campaigns, both in India and Africa, he was in com- 
mand against Brazil when the great Brazilian patriot, 
Olivier, issued his ultimatum. It knows that, on that 
St. Clare, with a very small force, attacked 
Olivier with a very large one, and was captured after 
heroic resistanee. And it knows that, after his capture and 
the abhorrence of the civilized world, St. Clare was hanged 
on the nearest tree. He was found swinging there, after 
the Brazilians had retired, with his broken sword hung 
derisively around his neck.” 

“And that popular story is untrue?” suggested Flambeau 

‘‘No,” said his friend quietly; ‘‘that story is quite 
true —so far as it goes.”’ 

** Well, I think it goesfarenough,’’ said Flambeau. ‘ But 
if the popular story is true, what is the mystery?” 

They had passed many hundreds of gray and ghostly 
trees before the little priest answered. Then he bit his 
finger reflectively and said: ‘‘Why, the mystery is a 
mystery of psychology. Or, rather, it is a mystery of two 
psychologies. In that Brazilian business two of the most 
famous men of modern history acted flat against their 
characters. Mind yeu, Olivier and St. Clare were both 
heroes—and no mistake. It was like the fight between 
Hector and Achilles. Now, what would you say to an affair 
in which Achilles was timid and Hector was treacherous?”’ 

‘Go on,” said the large man impatiently, as the other 
bit his finger again 

**Sir Arthur St. Clare was a soldier-of the old religious 
type -the type that saved us during the Mutiny 
tinued Brown. ‘He was always more for duty than fer 


occasion, 


* eon- 


















"There Goes the Old Donkey With 
the End of His Sword Knocked 
orf. I Wish it Was His Head’" 


““By the Singing River and the Sunlit Paims"’ 


dash and, with all his personal courage, was decidedly a 
prudent commander, particularly indignant at any need- 
less waste of soldiers. Yet, in this last battle, he attempted 
something that a baby could see was absurd. One need 
not be a soldier to see it was as wild as wind, just as one 
need not bea soldier to keep out of the way of a motor bus. 
Well, that is the first mystery: What had become of the 
English general’s head? The second riddle is, What had 
become of the Brazilian general’s heart? President 
Olivier might be called a visionary or a nuisance, but even 
his enemies admitted that he was magnanimous to the 
point of knight errantry. Almost every other prisoner he 
had ever captured had been set free, or even loaded with 
benefits. Men who had really wronged him came away 
touched by his simplicity and sweetness. Why the deuce 
should he diabolically revenge himself only once in his 
life, and that for the one particular blow that could not 
have hurt him? Well, there you have it. One of the 
wisest men in the world acted like an idiot for no reason. 
One of the best men in the world acted like a devil for no 
reason, That’s the long and the short of it, and I leave it 
to you, my boy.” 

“No, you don’t,” said the other with a snort. ‘I leave 
it to you, and you can jolly well tell me all about it.” 

‘*Well,”’ resumed Father Brown, ‘‘it’s not fair to say 
that the public impression is just what I’ve said, without 
adding that two things have happened since. I can’t 
say they threw a new light, for nobody can make sense 
of them. But they threw a new kind of darkness—they 
threw the darkness in new directions. The first was this 
The family physician of the St. Clares quarreled with that 
family and began publishing a violent series of articles, 
in which he said that the late general was a religious 
maniac, but, as far as the tale went, this seemed to mean 
little more than a religious man. Anyhow, the story 
fizzled out. Every one knew, of course, that St. Clare had 
some of the eccentricities of Puritan piety. The second 
incident was much more arresting. In the luckless and 
unsupported regiment which made that rash 
attempt at the Black River there was a 
certain Captain Keith, who was at that time 
engaged to St. Clare’s daughter, and who 
afterward married her. He was one of those 
who were captured by Olivier and, like all 
the rest except the general, 
appears to have been boun- 
teously treated and promptly 
set free. Some twenty years 
afterward this man, then 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keith, 
published a sort of auto- 
biography called A British 
Oftticerin Burmah and Brazil 
In the place where the reader 
looks eagerly for some ac- 
count of the mystery of 
St. Clare’s disaster may be 
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found the following singular 
words: ‘Everywhere else in 
this book I have narrated 
things exactly as they 
occurred, holding as I do the 
old-fashioned opinion that the 
glory of England is old enough 
to take care of itself. The ex- 
ception I shall make is in this 
matter of the defeat by the 
Black River, and my reasons, 
though private, are honorable 
and compelling. I will, how- 
ever, add this in justice to the 
memories of two distinguished 
men. General St. Clare has 
been accused of incapacity on 
this oceasion. I can at least 
testify that this action, prop- 
erly understood, was one of 
the most brilliant and saga- 
cious of his life. President 
ei Olivier, by similar report, is 
charged with savage injustice. 
I think it due to the honor of 
an enemy to say that he acted 
on this occasion with even 
more than his characteristic 
good feeling. To put the mat- 
ter popularly, I can assure 
my countrymen that St. Clare 
was by no means such a fool 
nor Olivier such a brute as he 
looked. This is all I have to 
say, nor shall any earthly con- 
sideration induce me to add a 
word to it.’”’ 
A large, frozen moon, like 
a lustrous snowball, began to 
show through the tangle of 
twigs in front of them and by 
its light the narrator had been able to refresh his memory 
of Captain Keith’s text from a scrap of printed paper. 
As he folded it up and put it back in his pocket Flambeau 
threw up his hand with a French gesture. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit!” he cried excitedly 
I can guess it at the first go.”’ 

He strode on, breathing hard, his black head and bull 
neck forward, like a man winning a walking race. The 
little priest, amused and interested, had some trouble in 
trotting beside him. Just before them the trees fell back 
a little to left and right and the road swept downward 
across a Clear, moonlit valley, till it dived again like a 
rabbit into the wall of another wood. The entrance to 
the farther forest looked small and round like the black 
hole of a remote railway tunnel. But it was within some 
hundred yards and gaped like a cavern before Flambeau 
spoke again. 

**T’ve got it!” he cried at last, slapping his thigh with his 
great hand. ‘ Four minutes’ thinking, and I can tell your 
whole story myself.” 

‘All right,”’ assented Father Brown. ‘‘ You tell it 

Flambeau lifted his head but lowered his 
**General Sir Arthur St. Clare,”’ he said, ‘* came of a family 
in which madness was hereditary, and his whole aim was 
to keep this from his daughter, and even, if possible, from 
his future son-in-law. Rightly or wrongly, he thought the 
final collapse was close, and resolved on suicide. Yet, 
ordinary suicide would blazon the very idea he dreaded. 
As the campaign approached the clowds came thicker on 
his brain, and at last, in a mad moment, he sacrificed his 
publie duty to his private. He rushed rashly into battle, 
hoping to fall by the first shot. When he found that he had 
only attained capture and discredit, the bomb in his brain 
burst, and he broke his own sword and hanged himself 

He stared firmly at the gray facade of forest in front of 
him, with the one black gap in it, like the mouth of the 
grave, into which their path plunged. Perhaps something 
menacing in the road, thus suddenly swallowed, reénforced 
his vivid vision of the tragedy, for he shuddered 

**A horrid story,”’ he said. 

“‘A horrid story,’’ repeated the priest with bent head 
‘But not the real story.’ 

Then he turned back his head with a sort of de 
cried: ‘‘ Oh, I wish it had been!” 

The tall Flambeau faced round and stared at him. 

‘*Yours is a clean story,’’ cried Father Brown, deeply 
moved. ‘‘A sweet, pure, honest story, as open and white 
as that moon. Madness and despair are innocent enough 
There are worse things, Flambeau.” 

Flambeau looked up wildly at the moon thus invoked, 
and from where he stood one black tree bough curved 
across it exactly like a devil’s horn. 

‘*Wather —Father!”’ cried Flambeau 
gesture and stepping yet more rapidly forward 
mean it was worse than that?” 

**Worse than that,”’ said the priest like an echo, 
they plunged into the black 


“*T believe 


voice. 


Nair, and 


with the French 
** Do you 
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the woodland, 


cloister oi 
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which ran by them in a dim tapestry of trunks, like one of 
the dark corridors in a dream 

They were soon in the most secret entrails of the wood 
and felt, close about them, foliage that they could not see, 
when the priest said again: 

‘Where does a wise man hide a leaf? In the forest 
But what does he do if there is no forest 

“Well, well,” cried Flambeau irritably, ‘‘what does he 
do?” 

“*He grows a forest to hide it in,”’ said the priest in an 
obscure voice. ‘A fearful sin.”’ 

**Look here,”’ cried his friend impatiently, for the dark 
wood and the dark sayings got a little on his nerves, 
**will you tell me this story or not? What other evidence 
is there to go on?” 

“There are three more bits of evidence,” said the other, 
‘that I have dug up in holes and corners, and I will give 
them in logical, rather than chronological, order. First 
of all, of course, our authority for the issue and event of 
the battle is in Olivier’s own dispatches, which are lucid 
enough. He was entrenched with two or three regiments 
on the heights that swept down to the Black River; on the 
other side was lower and more marshy ground. Beyond 
this again was gently rising country on which was the 
first English outpost, supported by others which lay, 
however, considerably in its rear. The British forces, asa 
whole, were greatly superior in numbers, but this partic- 
ular regiment was just far enough from its base to make 
Olivier consider the project of crossing the river to cut it 
off. By sunset, however, he had decided to retain his own 
position, which was a specially strong one. At daybreak 
next morning he was thunderstruck to see that this stray 
handful of English, entirely unsupported from their rear, 
had flung themselves across the river, half by a bridge to 
the right and the other half by a ford some way upstream, 
and were massed upon the marshy bank below him. 
That they should attempt an attack with such numbers 
against such a position was incredible enough, but Olivier 
noticed something yet more extraordinary. For, instead 
of attempting to seize more solid 
ground, this mad regiment, having 
put the river in its rear by one wild I 
charge, did nothing more. It stuck 
there in the mire like flies in treacle. 
Needless to say the Brazilians blew 
great gaps in them with artillery, 
which they could only return with 
spirited, but lessening, rifle fire. Yet 
they never broke, and Olivier’s curt 
account ends with a strong tribute 
of admiration for the mystic valor 
of these imbeciles. ‘Our line then 
advanced, finally,’ writes Olivier 
‘and drove them into the river. We 
captured General St. Clare himself 
and several other officers. The 
colonel and the major had both 
fallen in the battle. I cannot resist 
saying that few finer sights can have 
been seen in history than the last 
stand of this extraordinary regi- 
ment: wounded officers picking up 
the rifles of dead soldiers, and the 
general himself facing us on horse- 
back, bareheaded and with a broken 
sword.’ On what happened to the 
general afterward Olivier is as silent 
as Captain Keith.” 

‘*Well,”’ grunted his companion, 
“*get on to the next bit of evidence 

‘The next evidence,”’ said Father 
Brown, ‘‘ took some time to find, but 
it will not take long to tell. I found 
at last, in an almshouse down in the 
Lincolnshire Fens, an old soldier 
who not only was wounded at the 
Black River, but had actually knelt 
beside the colonel of the regiment 
when he died. This latter was a cer- 
tain Colonel Clancy, a big bull of 
an Irishman, and it would seem that 
he died almost as much of rage as of 
bullets. He, at any rate, was not responsibie for that 
ridiculous raid —it must have been imposed on him by the 
general. His last edifying words, according to my inform- 
ant, were these: ‘And there goes the old donkey with the 
end of his sword knocked off I wish it was his head.’ You 
will remark that every one seems to have noticed this 
detail about the broken sword blade, though most people 
regard it somewhat more reverently than did the late 
Colonel Clancy. And now for the third fragment.” 

Their path through the woodland began to go upward, 
and the speaker paused a little for breath before he went 
on. Then he continued in the same businesslike tone: 

“‘Only a month or two ago a certain Brazilian official 
died in England, having quarreled with Olivier and left 
his country. He was a well-known figure, both here and 
on the continent, a Spaniard named Espado, I knew him 
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myself, a yellow-faced old dandy with a hooked nose 
For various private reasons I had permission to see 
documents he had left. He was a Catholic, of course, and 
I had been with him toward the end. There was nothing 
of his that lit up any corner of the black St. Clare business 
except five or six common exercise bx 
diary of some English soldier. I can only suppose that 
was found by the Brazilians on one of those that fell 
Anyhow, it stopped abruptly the night before the batt 

**But the account of that last day in the poor fellow 
life was certainly worth reading. I have it on me, b 
it’s too dark to read it here and I will give you a résumé 
The first part of that entry is full of jokes, evidently flur 
about among the men 
t does not seem as if this person, whoever he was, was one 
of themselves, nor even an Englishman. Neither is he 
exactly spoken of as one of the enemy. It sounds ratl 
as if he were some local go-between and non-combatant 
perhaps a guide ora journalist He has been closeted with 
old Colonel Clancy, but is more often seen talking to the 
major. Indeed, the major is somewhat prominent in th 
soldier's narrative: a lean, dark-haired man, apparently 
of the name of Murray A North of Iretand man and 
Puritan. There are continual jests about the contrast 
between this Ulsterman’s austerity and the conviviality 
of Colonel Clancy There is also some joke about the 
Vulture wearing bright-colored clothes 

‘But all these levities are scattered by what may well 
be called the note of a trumpet. Behind the English camp 
and almost parallel to the river ran one of the few great 
roads of that district Westward the road curved round 
toward the river, which it crossed by the bridge before 
mentioned. To the east the road swept backward into 
the wilds, and some two miles along it was the next English 
outpost. From this direction there came along the road, 
that evening, a glitter and clatter of light cavalry in which 
even the simple diarist could recognize with astonishment 
the general with his staff. He rode the great white horse 
which you have seen so often in illustrated papers and 


Oks filled with the 





out somebody called the Vulture 








““‘He is Saying Farewell to the Great Enemy"’ 


academy pictures, and you may be ire that the iule 
they gave him was not merely ceremonial He, at lea 
wasted no time on ceremony but, spring 
saddle, immediately mixed with the group of officers at 
fell into emphatie though confidential speech. WI 
struck our friend, the diarist, most was his special d 
position to discuss matters with Major Murray; but, 
indeed, such a selection, so long as it was not marked 

in no way unnatural. The two men were made 
sympathy. They were men who read their Bibles; they 
were both the old Evangelical type of officer However 
this may be, it is certain that when the general mounted 
again he was still talking earnestly to Murray, and that, 
as he walked his horse slowly down the road toward the 
river, the tall Ulsterman still walked by his bridle-rein, in 
earnest debate. The soldiers watched the two until they 


ing from the 
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Father Brown had mounted ahead, for the woodland 
path grew smaller, steeper and more t ted, till they ft 
re ascending a winding staircase. The pric 


thing. When 
5 charge he half 


drew his sword from the scabbard, and then, as if ashamed 


‘here was one other little and enor 





the gre neral urged them to their « 


of such melodrama, thrust it back Che sword again 
\ half light broke through the network of boughs above 


them, f 


nging the ghost of a net about their feet, for they 

were mounting a n to the faint 
iminosity of the naked night 

Flambeau felt truth all around him, 

asan atmosphere, but not asanidea 

He answered with bewildered brain: 
Well, what's the matter with the 
vord Oilicer generally have 
vords, don’t they 


“They are not often mentioned 


in modern war said the other dis- 
pa onately; Du in thi iffair 
one falls over the blessed word 
everywhere 

“Well, what is there in that 
growled Flambeau ‘“‘It was a two 


pence colored sort of incident, the 
old man’s blade breaking in his last 


b le Any one might bet the 
papers would get hold of it—as they 
have. Onall these tombs and things 
hown broken at the point l 
hope u | f t dragged me 
through tl biasted Polar expedi- 
nm merely because two men, with 
ineye foray ire iw St. Clare’ 
broker rd 


No,” eried Father Brown witha 


harp voice like a pistol shot; ‘but 
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“Those Photographs Have a Price, 
You Know?" 
vi 
HILE the telegraph wires were singing with 
messages in code from the octopus to Lewis, and 
from Lewis to the octopus, there came two words 
from Franques to Lewis. They were: 

“Come home!” 

Lewis scented real danger; he came. The newspaper 
men met him at the railroad station with the amiable 
intention of pinning him against a wall and extracting 
from him an answer to that one vital question: ‘‘ What 
about these letters?’’ Lewis smiled pleasantly and told 
them that his motoring trip had been a great success. 
“But the letters?"’ His car ran well—very well, indeed. 
“The letters?"’ He was pleased to say he had found 
the roads in magnificent condition. ‘‘Letters?’”’ The 
weather was ideal. He smiled and climbed into a cab. 

There was a perplexed wrinkle on Lewis’ brow as he 
entered his apartments at the Hotel Stanton. Franques 
was waiting for him there. For the first time in his life 
Lewis was vaguely suspicious of this swarthy henchman of 
his. For ten years Franques had served him and he had 
come to rely upon him implicitly; for ten years Franques 
had been practically in charge of his affairs—even his 
ipers. He alone knew the combination of the 
those papers were kept; he 





private 
safe whe 
**Good evening, Mr. Lewis,” Franques greeted. 
“Where did Jim Warren get those letters?” Lewis 
queri “dd. His eyes were steely, but there was no trace 
of anger in his voice; instead, he was fairly purring. 
Franques recognized it as his most dangerous mood. 
“Where did Jim Warren get those letters?” 
“Tf you'll step into this room?” Franques requested. 
Lewis followed him in silence. With a wave of his 
hand Franques indicated the safe —a small, old-fashioned, 
unsubstantial affair. One stupefied glance and Lewis 





dropped down on his knees in front of it. The safe had 
been robbed! The lock hed been cut away from the door, 
cle: the work had been done with a drill. There on his 
knees Lewis stared dumbly. Here was a possibility he had 
never foreseen. Franques’ wicked eyes lighted. 

Finally Lewis arose and fell limply into a chair. Every 
record of all his multifarious political iniquities had been 
kept in that safe. If they had all fallen into the hands 
of another man—Jim Warren His face went ashen 
at the th 
nervously; he suffered an odd sensation of choking. 








ught, his jaws snapped, his fingers worked 


“Ts anything else missing?”” he demanded suddenly. 
The question came with an effort. 

“Nothing is missing,” Franques assured him unemo- 
tionally —‘‘not even the letters.” He produced them. 
“‘Evidentiy they were photographed and put back.” 

Lewis began to breathe again. For the second time he 
dropped on his knees and feverishly ransacked the safe. 

“T think you'll find everything there,” his henchman 
ventured. “I’ve looked through carefully.” 

But that was something Lewis would take no man’s 
word for, not even Franques’. He removed everything to 
his desk and for nearly an hour he sat there going through 
litter of documents—for nearly an hour, and no word 
At last he turned upon Franques 


a 


Wis S] voken. 


“Why,” he asked slowly —‘‘ Why should the man who 
robbed the safe photograph only those two letters when 
there are so many other things here that would have been 
of even greater value to him—to Jim Warren?” 

“There is nothing to indicate that everything in the 
safe wasn’t photographed,”’ Franques pointed out quietly. 

Realization of this possibility brought Lewis to his feet. 
He stood glaring at Franques, breathing heavily, his face 
gone haggard. 

‘*He would have had plenty of time,”’ Franques went on 
to explain monotonously. ‘You’ve been away for two 
weeks, your apartments have been locked and even the 
servants in the hotel didn’t enter your rooms in that 
time. I came here once a few days ago and put in the 
safe the two letters that have been published. One I got 
back from you; the other was returned by the interests 
according to your agreement. When they were printed I 
came again and found everything practically as you see it 
now. It’s clear, then, that if the safebreaker had been 
able to gain admission between my visits he could have 
worked at his leisure. You'll notice he didn’t blow open 
the safe. That would have attracted attention.” 

Lewis listened speechlessly. 

“If he did photograph everything in that safe,” he 
broke out violently, “‘it means ” He stopped. 

“It means you'll have hard sledding to get back to the 
legislature.”” Franques finished the sentence for him. 
‘I am assuming, of course, that the other photographs 
will be given to the newspapers.” 

“Tt means more than that, Franques,”’ Lewis declared 
slowly. ‘‘It means that, with all the power I've got in this 
state, we'll go to jail unless we can recover those photo- 
graphs. There’s no need of using pretty words! Jail for 
you and for me, do you understand?” 

Franques shrugged his shoulders. 

“Did you report the robbery to the police?” 

“Report this robbery?” Franques seemed astonished. 
“You have just given the best reason in the world why I 
should not have reported it. I did not, of course.” 

**And what do you make of it?) Who robbed the safe? 
Jim Warren?” 

“Not Jim Warren certainly, 
it is the work of an expert 

“Hired by Jim Warren,” Lewis interrupted. ‘And the 
newspapers —have they any more of the photographs?” 

“T hardly think so. I have taken pains to make dis- 
creet inquiries and “3 

“Then,” Lewis declared sharply, “we've got to stop 
those photographs before they get to the newspapers.” 

*‘How?” Obviously Franques had no ideas of his own 
on the subject. 

“Bluff Jim Warren to a standstill!” Lewis was floun- 
dering for a method; he offered the first possibility that 
came to hand: ‘Threaten his arrest for safe-robbery? 
Or forgery?”” He stopped and stared at Franques keenly. 
“He forged those letters that have been 
printed. Understand?” 

Franques shook his head. 

“He'd laugh at you,” he said. 

“Get to the newspapers, then!” said 
Lewis desperately. 

“You might stop a cyclone or a streak 
of lightning or an earthquake, but you 
couldn't stop a newspaper,” Franques 
remarked succinctly. ‘Besides, all the 
newspapers here are after your hide now.” 

Lewis’ eyes narrowed to mere pinpoints. 
Fire must be fought with fire. 

“There’s always one way,” he said 
meaningly. ‘A clever, bold man could 
unlock a door or break open a window; 
or, if necessary, blow a safe 3 

Franques regarded him steadily for a 
long time. Finally Lewis looked away. 

“T understand; but it’s dangerous.”’ 

“Dangerous!” Lewis flamed suddenly. 
“Do you think that either you or I could 
live on the edge of this voleano? I know 
it’s dangerous; I'll pay for the danger and 
I won't ask any questions.”” His hands 


shook alittle. ‘‘Get °em—you know what 


"wasthereply. ‘Evidently 





I mean; and do it at once.’ 
“T think I know a man sy 
“Don’t tell me about it; I don’t want 
to know,” Lewis interrupted. ‘‘Get those 
photographs —I don’t care how!’ 
vir 
HREE or four times Jim Warren paused 
in his writing to glance impatiently at 
his watch. Midnight had come and gone 
and the roar of the restless eily had sunk 
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to a droning; one o’clock and the droning merged into 
the sheer silence of night, unbroken save for the sporadic 
clanging of a street car in some near-by thoroughfare. At 
twenty minutes past one Jim Warren, listening keenly, 
caught the sound of stealthy, footsteps on the stairs. 
He grinned expectantly and, leaning forward, pressed the 
button which shut off the electric lights. Then he sat still 
in the darkness, waiting. 

The footsteps moved along the hall with a peculiar hiss- 
ing noiselessness on the carpet; now they were just outside 
his door. Then, for a minute, perhaps, all sounds ceased. 
At last there came a slight click as a cautious hand tried 
the knob. By an almost imperceptible movement of the 
air and a gentile bulging of the window curtains Jim Warren 
knew that the door had been opened. Ten seconds and 
the curtains hung limp again. His visitor, whoever and 
whatever he might be, had entered and closed the door 
behind him without so much as one squeak. Jim Warren 
sat staring through the darkness in the direction of the 
door. 

Suddenly the slide of a dark lantern was pushed aside 
and there came a circular swoop of light, directed first at 
his bed, which had not been disturbed. It lingered there 
for an instant, then was turned full in his face. He 
blinked in the glare of it, but he didn’t move. 

“You did that very well,” he remarked quietly. ‘‘That 
door always squeaks when I open it.”’ 

There was a pause; and finally from out of the pall of 
darkness behind the light, in a pleasant sort of voice: 

“This is Mr. Warren, I presume?” 

“Tea.” 

Jim Warren leaned forward and pushed the electric 
button; his lights leaped into life again. It was a sinister 
figure he saw—a man with the upper part of his face 
obscured by a mask and the lower part wrapped about 
with a heavy muffler. The black slouch hat of melodrama 
was pulled down over his eyes and in his right hand he 
earried a revolver. The two men regarded each other in 
silence. Then: 

“T am the burglar, sir,”’ said the intruder. 

“So I see,” said Jim Warren. ‘‘Gladtosee you. Won’t 
you—er—won’t you sit down and have off your mask?” 













The Lock Had Been Cut Away 
From the Door 


2 ————— 










“Thank you, sir.” The burglar came forward and 
dropped wearily int» a chair. ‘‘I had expected to find you 
in bed, sir.” It was a complaint. 

“T’msorry,” Jim Warren apologized. ‘‘I hopeI haven't 
put you to any inconvenience; but I had some letters to 
write and i 

“T don’t suppose it really matters.””. The burglar spoke 
in a tone of deep resignation. ‘‘ Nothing ever happens as 
one would have it, sir.” 

The burglar laid his hat and revolver on the table and 
untied the cord which held his mask in place. He was 
rather prepossessing in appearance, with the soft eyes 
of a woman and a weak, indolent mouth. He drew a 
handkerchief from his pocket and mopped his forehead. 

“Tt’s rather warm tonight, sir,”’ he 
observed. 

“Tt is; yes,”’ Jim Warren agreed. “Can 
I offer you a—a glass of water?” 

“If it wouldn’t trouble you too much, 
sir.”’ 

Jim Warren arose and poured it, then 
stood by, looking down upon the burglar 
as he drank. 

“And a cigar?” 

“Thank you, sir. I never smoke. I 
have no bad habits.” 

Jim Warren took the glass and set it 
down beside the water pitcher. 

“Are you a professional?” he asked 
courteously. “‘Or is this merely an 
extraordinary enterprise?” 

“‘Tt’s my regular business, sir. I used 
to sing tenor for a living, but my voice 
failed and I had no business training; so 
I adopted this profession. I’m not very 
strong and manual labor was out of the 
question; so ” He waved his hands. 
““One must do something, sir.” 

“Yes, one must do something,” Jim 
Warren assented. “Why not this? After 
all, it requires only a little nerve.” 

“Not even that, sir, if one is careful,” 
the burglar explained. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, I am quite a coward. I quit this 
business entirely at one time, because of 
a—ofa Well, a policeman shot at 
me and it quite upset me. I remained 
out of it for six months and only went 
back to it because my wife and children 
wereinwant. I couldn’t bear to see them 
suffer, sir. Since then I’ve done rather 
well. I manage to keep my eldest boy 
in boarding school and I’ve bought and 
almost paid for a little home in the 
suburbs, with a charming garden 
attached.” 

Jim Warren had been half smiling as 
he listened. He picked up the revolver 
and was examining it. 

“A little job of safedrilling in a hotel 
comes in the course of your duties at 
times, I dare say?”” Jim Warren asked 
carelessly. 

“You know of that, then, sir?’’ in- 
quired the burglar. ‘‘It took me two 
days to do that job. It’s out of my line, 
but I did it rather well.” 

Jim Warren nodded as if some question 
in his own mind had been answered. 

“Perhaps a little photography too?” 

“Yes, sir. I made all those photo- 
graphs, under the direction of Mr.——”’ 

“Never mind,” Jim Warren interrupted. Then he 
came down to the matter in hand. ‘Now that you are 
here, what is the next step?” 

“You must capture me, sir. There'll have to be a 
desperate struggle, of course; then you must bind me 
hard and fast.’”’ He unbuttoned his coat and began to 
reel off yards of rope. ‘‘I was afraid you wouldn't have 
any rope handy, sir; so I brought this along with me.” 

Jim Warren laughed, deep-throated. The burglar 
turned his mild eyes upon him inquiringly. 

“If you'll permit me,” he suggested, “I think I can 
give the room the appearance of having been upset by 
a struggle without putting you to the inconvenience of 
going through it, sir. Let’s see! You were sitting at the 
table writing when Icamein. I crept up and leaped upon 
you from behind. You might upset the ink on the table. 
That would be rather an artistic touch. And your chair, 
of course, would be turned over. Then you'll have to 
muss up your hair, sir. I’ll tear my mask across, like 
this! There! Now I think that will be all, sir, if you will 
bind me.” 

Right sturdily did Jim Warren bind him, with his feet 
drawn together and wrapped in coils of the rope and his 
hands behind him, knotted securely. Then he picked him 
up in his sinewy arms and laid him on the bed. 

“Ts that all right?’ he asked. 
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“Yes, sir, I think that will do. If you'll just fling my 
hat down on the floor and trample on it and muss up my 
hair? Thanks. I think everything is quite convincing.” 

“But the revolver?” Jim Warren held it in his hand. 

“You'd better take it along, sir,” the burglar said.” It 
has only wax bullets in it.” He blushed. “It quite 
unnerves me to think of loading it with real bullets.” 

“But suppose,” Jim Warren queriea—‘‘suppose there 
should come a time when you needed a real bullet?” 

“IT should let myself be taken, sir, if that’s what you 
mean. I couldn’t--I wouldn't hurt any one; and if I 
am hurt, I carry very heavy insurance, sir.” 

Jim Warren didn’t comn upon the fact that insur 
ance would be invalid if the burglar should be killed or 





**‘Do You Know I Have the Strangest Impression of Having 


Met You Somewhere Before?" 
wounded in the practice of his profession; he couldn't 
bring himself to cast a shadow of anxiety over this gentle 
soul. He stared at him a minute and went out. 

Ten minutes later Francis Everard Lewis was aroused 
from an uneasy sleep by the ringing of his telephone bell 
The sharp clatter of it sent a nervous thrill through him 
Franques, of course! Had he succeeded? 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Hello!”’ came the reply in a voice he had never heard 
before. ‘This Mr. Lewis?” 

a“ Yes.”’ 

“This is Jim Warren,” came over the wire. “I have 
one of your voters locked up in my room. I thought per 
haps you'd like to come down and talk it over with me.” 

“One of my —what?” Lewis demanded. 

“One of your voters,” said Jim Warren. “He's a 
burglar. He tells me he came to steal some photograp! 
which happen to be in my possession. I captured him. 
Will you come down and see him?” 

‘“‘Come down and see him? A burglar! I don’t know 
what you are talking about. Of course I won’t come!” 

“Very well, then. I'll turn him over to the police.” 

“Wait a minute!’”’ The request came as if torn from 
Lewis’ throat. ‘‘I—I don’t know anything about any 
any burglar. I think—perhaps—I do know about the 
the photographs. I—er—I ——” 






‘Yes, I think perhaps you do,” said Jim Warren. H: 
was grinning into the transmitter. ‘Those photograp! 
have a price, you know 

‘A price!” Lewis’ teeth snapped. Why hadn't he 
thought ef that before! ‘And wha that pr a 

“Your withdrawal and the indorsement of Jim Warrer 
labor candidate, by your mac hit 

he sheer audacity of the suggestion left Lewis dumb 
for an instant. When words came at last it was a 










, 
spluttering that wa 


“What is it, please?’ Jim Warren mocked. 
“No!” thundered Lewi 
“Very well,” said Jim Warren. “T’ll turn the burglar 





Ove r to the police (,00d night.”’ here was a clatter as 


he hung the receiver on the hook. 


Five minutes later Jim Warren reéntered 
} 


Didn't hook him that ¢ime,”’ he ex- 


plained in answer to the look of in¢ 





on the burglar’s face “However, I'll 
bet eight dollars he spends the most ur 

omfortable night of his life.”” He leaned 
over and unfastened the knot which 


bound the burglar. “Better run along 
to the wife and kiddies,” he advised. 
“They'll be worrying about you.” 

The burglar arose and stretched 


himself, 

‘I'm sorry, sir, that all our trouble 
came to nothing,” he apologized “Good 
night ir. 





nd he went stealt! ily as he came 


Vill 

N THE aerie height of an office which 
overlooked the whole of the city of 
New York Mr. Pointer sat, a shriveled 

wisp of aman, and —like Teufelsdriéckh 
peered down “‘into all that wasp-nest or 
beehive, and witnessed their wax laying 
and honey making and poison brewing, 
and choking by sulphur. . . . The 
joyful and the sorrowful are there; men 
ire being born; 
Councilors 


are dying there; men 
men are praying. . 
of state sit plotting and playing their 
high chess game, whereof the pawns are 
men.” Mr. Pointer rasped his skinny 
hands together and cackled dryly. 
*““Whereof the pawns are men!” The 
pl rast pleased him; he played the game 


himself rather adroitly 





Mr. Pointer was one of the many ten- 
tacles of tl e octopus; a clearing house of 
political information and adviser-in-chief 
of a host of men who guarded the political 
Interests Of certain gigantic corporations, 
He was the one man who knew precisely 
why Governor Blank was not made 
United States Senator from the state of 
So-and-So; and why Dash wasn’t re- 
turned to the city council from a certain 
district in the city of This-and-That; and 
why the mayor of You-Know vetoed bill 


No. 18, which was ana t to repe inact, 
et cetera. He knew these things because 
it was his busine to know them—and 


opus paid him we ll. 


It was to him that Francis Everard 
Lewis came, panic-stricken. Under the 


the oct 


glittering eyes of this shriveled little man 
he told | tory, all of it, from Jim 
Warren’s announcement of his candida yupto ind includ- 
ng the incident of the captured burglar, who had been sent 


by Franques to recover the photograp! He remembered 


y hours following that con- 
e tele phone, Jim Warren had said he 
would turn the burglar over to the police; if he had 

But he hadn't; he had released him. What motive 
lay back of that he didn’t know, unless pe rhaps it was 


Jim Warren’s desire to keep himself out of a possible 


with abject horror the weary 





versation over 





controversy as to the breaking open ol a certain sale. 
Why were you keeping all your letters and our 
Mr. Pointer queried curtly. ‘*‘ What was the use of it?” 
"7 thought perhaps they might be of value at some 
time,”’ Lewis replied haltingly. 
“Of value in case we ever decided to throw you dow 
Is that right? It was a club over our head 


“T don’t know why I kept them,” Lé« aid de 
perately. ‘Certainly I didn’t want them to get into the 
hands of any one else.” 

“IT understand,” said Mr. Pointer testily. ‘‘The sa 
scheme has been tried before. It never works.’’ He 
paused and stroked his withered chin. “Just wh is it 


your—your man tried to recover the letter 
“Night before last.’ 
“Nothing has appeared since? 


Continued on Page 35 
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he Popular Magazines and @ 
Postal Profit 


N OPTIMIST, according to a definition current on 
the streets, is a man who makes lemonade out of the 

. lemons that are handed to him. In the Postmaster- 
General's annual report there are traces of so many ideas 
that the periodicals have been urging that one is almost 
tempted to cali Mr. Hitchcock an optimist. In these 
days, however, it is just as well to bring in Doctor Wiley 
before guiping down anything. 

No doubt Mr. Hitchcock believes that his lemonade, 
colored a beautiful pink with promises of a parcels-post 
and sweetened with hints of penny postage, will hit the 
right spot with a thirsty public. Possibly it will with 
those who do not:stop to analyze what they take in; but 
many things that would go down without question in the 
good old one-ring-circus days of politics are now viewed 
with skepticism by a more sophisticated audience. 

On analysis one finds that the wholesome lemons, so 
freely bestowed, have not been used. Instead, the 
thoughtful mixologist has substituted an inferior acid. 
Nevertheless we believe Mr. Hitchcock is thoroughly in 
earnest and absolutely convinced of the merit of his wares. 
He has peddled pink lemonade among the delighted rubes 
for so long that he is quite unable-to understand a public 
that is beginning to loathe pink lemonade. His training 
has been with the show and his methods are those of the 
showman. It has been his business to get the people into 
the big tent; to delight and mystify them with the wild 
man and the bearded lady; to send them home full of p nk 
lemonade —and, after the show, to feed the elephant. 


The Hand in a Hundred Million Pockets 


NYO MATTER how sincerely a man may want to forget 

the circus and its ways they are hard to get out of the 
blood. Our younger politicians have begun to see that the 
times have changed and that their customs must change 
with them if they are to stay in power. Mr. Hitchcock has 





profited by the discussion of his Department in the maga- 
zines. The process of education has begun in him, but it is 
doubtful if the public can afford to complete it; for men 
who have been trained to think along the lines of political 
expediency can rarely learn to act along the lines of busi- 
ness efficiency. Almost invariably such men take two 
truths and deduce a half truth from them; and when they 


ke it is only to make business 


start out to be businessli 
blunders. 

Though Mr. Hitchcock was unquestionably appointed 
for political reasons and has been recognized as the dis- 
penser of patronage for the Administration, he now 
echoes the demand of the periodicals that the postal 
service be taken out of politics. Surely, the reader will 
say, this is a case where he has used the pure juice of the 
lemon. Apart from the fact that the Post-office vacancies 
have now been pretty well filled with Administration men, 





“an the public be expected to listen seriously to a 
proposal to take the service out of politics so long 
as the boss politician of the Administration remains 
at the head of it? 

It hardly seems worth while to analyze in detail 
the report of which this is a sample, but we shall 
have occasion to refer to some of its other recom- 
mendations as we consider the Post-office Depart- 
ment from the point of view of a business man. 

A great merchant engaged in a competitive business 
always asks himself how much —not how little —he 
can afford to give the public for its money. He de- 
pends on close buying, the elimination of waste, cash 
discounts and an enormous volume of business done 
on a small margin to make his big profits. At first, mon- 
opolistic corporations were inclined to be indifferent to 
petty savings, careless of the public’s attitude, and to go 
after the ultimate consumer’s ultimate dollar.  Pru- 
dence, however, if nothing else, is beginning to dictate 
a different course. It is recognized that not only is 
honesty the best policy, but that efficiency, courtesy and 
moderation are virtues not to be despised, even by a mon- 
opoly. The hogs are still at the trough, but they are slowly 
being taught to keep their feet out of it. 

As yet our postal department has developed neither 
the survival-of-the-fittest efficiency of the competitive 
merchant nor the enlightened self-interest of the better 
public-service corporations. In intention it is a great 
benevolent corporation in which every man, woman and 
child in the country is a shareholder. It has been given a 
monopoly of certain things simply because it was believed 
that it could do those things more cheaply and more satis- 
factorily than any individual or set of individuals. It is 
hardly necessary to point out to those who are familiar 
with the facts that it does not measure up to these specifi- 
cations. This is due solely to the indifference and negli- 
gence of its stockholders—the people —who have shown 
no special interest whether or not its corporation was 
handling its business economically and reaching out 
aggressively for more. 

Despite our Boston tea-party we have submitted to 
outrageous Overtaxation in this country because it was 
indirect; and we have viewed complacently the yearly 
waste of millions and the diversion of other millions of 
possible profits to express companies without under- 
standing that if we were alive to our interests this money 
would be paid over to us in the form of dividends, just 
as surely as if we each received a personal check from 
Uncle Sam. 

No one will ever have a proper conception of his Govern- 
ment until he gets it firmly in mind that, every time he 
buys any article that is taxed, he is actually making two 
cash payments—one for the article itself and the other for 
the tax on it. Every time, too, that he sees waste, inef- 
ficiency and extravagance in the public service, he must 
learn to feel a hand actually reaching into his pocket and 
taking away from him a cent, five cents, a quarter, or even 
a dollar or two. That is the precise thing which is hap- 
pening. The Government is large, impersonal; its expendi- 
tures are huge but personal. They are taken out of your 
wages, your earnings. No man can make so little and 
spend so little that the Government does not diy into his 
pocket. 





The Post-office should pay a profit —of one cent yearly. 
Every penny that it makes over that—and under busi- 
nesslike management the amount can be millions—should 
be returned to its stockholders in the form of decreased 
charges for service. Though the payment of these divi- 
dends would be indirect, just as the collection of a portion 
of your wages through taxation is indirect, you must 
understand clearly that they would mean just so much 
cold cash paid into your pocket. These dividends can and 
should be given to you in the form of a one-cent letter 
postage and in maintaining and uitimately in lowering the 
present rate on second-class mail. An enormous addi- 
tional dividend could be declared by following the example 
of every other civilized country and taking into the Post- 
office the profitable business of carrying parcels, which the 
people have surrendered to a few express companies. 

It may be safely premised that any modern business man 
who was put at the head of the Post-office, unhampered by 
politics and politicians, and given authority to reorganize 
it on a business basis, would reverse the present policy of 
the Department in many important particulars. For, in 
essence, that policy seems to be to raise prices on a large 
part of its business instead of lowering them by decreasing 
costs; of driving its biggest customers away instead of 
instituting an energetic campaign for more business. 


Playing Parcels:Post With a Limit 


EXT to the schoolboy idea of taxing the advertising in 
4AN the popular magazines, we can cite no better instance 
of the present management’s sagacity than its reeommenda- 
tions concerning a parcels-post —a business which belongs 
to the Post-office and which, with its organization and 
equipment, it could take on with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. Now the Postmaster-General recommends 
that the parcels-post be first tried experimentally, when it 
is a demonstrated success and a profitable adjunct of every 
important Post-office in the, world except ours. Even 
granting that a parcels-post in America would be an 
experiment and not a miracle, where should the experiment 
be tried? Where would a private corporation begin the 
business of carrying parcels? Would it try out the idea in 
the backwoods, lay out routes between farmhouses and 
refuse to take business originating off these routes? Or 
would it just naturally pick out New York or Chicago, 
with the thickly settled territory surrounding those cities, 
and rustle for all the business in sight, gradually extending 
the service into the more sparsely settled sections that the 
express companies do not find worth fighting for? Don’t 
bother echo for an answer to this—you can answer it 
yourself. 

This idea of a “limited” parcels-post is typical of the 
official political mind. The first thing that a business man 
would do in the Post-office would be to take the limit off. 
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LEVIES SECOND HUSBAND 


vil 

RECKON God produces the most wonder- 

ful “‘serials”’ inthis world. Hemakesevery 

life so interesting that the man who lives 
it, and especially the woman who lives it 
with him, holds on to it far more tenaciously 
than either of them does to hope or ambition 
or happiness. Even if they cannot bear each 
other, they go on living together, like the right 
hand and the left hand. They love the com- 
pany of each other’s misery. They fit one 
another's ugliness like homely old garments 
that have been worn so long they yield to the 
figure more comfortably than new ones. 

As for me, I am thankful that, whatever 
complaint I may make against Adam’s ways, 
living with him has never been dull. It seems 
to me I have been like a sort of huge lay figure 
in a swift, comet-tail romance most of the 
time. He has always been able and willing 
to afford all the excitement, anxiety, joy and 
distress the morbid nature of woman craves. 
There have been days, it is true, when I have 
looked up at the cemetery hill beyond Boone- 
ville, and have contemplated the old arbor-vitz 
above Mr. Bailey’s last resting-place with the 
thought that probably I would rather be buried 
beside my first husband—I have the feeling 
that Adam may be restless even in his very 
grave; but from start to finish I’d infinitely 
rather live with my second husband. It may 
be, after you have finished reading this chap- 
ter, you will think that is a scandalous prefer- 
ence. Icannot help what you think. There 
is a lot that is still scandalous in the human, 
even in good women humans. They may 
not admit it, or believe it; nevertheless it is 
there. 

And marriage is a queer state, anyhow; 
much queerer than those people think who try 
to get into it—and being in, strive to get out. 
It is not so everlastingly happy as unmarried 
lovers suppose it is. That sweet-hawthorn, 
blue-eyed, romantic look of marriage on the 
outside is the wise lie Nature tells to get them 
intothe yoke of it. Neither is it asacrament. 
Because in that case too many bonded modern 
marriages would be sacrileges. Neither is it 
merely a “‘contract”’ such as some head-end 
socialists claim. It is a relation, like any 
other—only nearer. You may get into it 
sacredly or sacrilegiously, or with no end of 
sentimental foolishness about not staying 
together in it one hour after the glory and 
glamour of love are past. But when either the 
one or the other gets out, is divorced, both are 
maimed for life. They experience a death of 
some immortal member, like love. I have known good 
women, utterly blameless, who were divorced from their 
husbands for the best of decent reasons, but I never knew 
one who could be normal. Something that you cannot 
see, but which you know and observe, limps forever 
afterward. And the same thing is true of men. You 
would not think it, considering that when they are most 
married they are so much less married than women are. 
Still, it happens in them also—a strange, irremediable 
destruction. 

However, all this is prefatory to something I am not yet 
ready to tell. I will go on a little more about Adam. 

It is not always easy to be elected to Congress, but once 
you are elected, being a Congressman is infinitely easier 
than clerking in a grocery store or plowing corn for a 
living —that is, unless you are ill bred and want to show 
off by making speeches and rising like a green exclamation 
mark to a point of order in the House, wi» everybody 
knows that the thing, the bill, or whatever it is, has been 
mended, amended and settled by the cc:amittee before- 
hand, as usual. All a young Congressman has to Go is to 
keep quiet, follow the old bell-wethers of his party, get a 
secretary, establish an epistolary relation with his con- 
stituents, encourage them to ask for little things like 
sample betty-bugs to eat other bugs, garden seeds, and 
different kinds of minnows for their fishponds. Then he 
must be prompt, faithful and businesslike, with a touch of 
personal intimacy, in fulfilling their requests. It is not 
expensive. The Government furnishes the betty-bugs, 
seeds and minnows. 

When Adam had been in Congress ten years there was 
not a cabbage above ground in his district or a fish under 
the water thereof that could not trace its lineage back to 
Uncle Sam. It came to the pass that a man was ashamed 
if his snapbeans did not have the Government back of 
them. And there was not a voter anywhere who could not 








Author of A Circuit Rider's Wife 
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“7 Expect to Make a Few Tracks of My Own!’ 


show a friendly personal letter from Congressman We 
in Washington. 


old dunderhead who demanded something harder to get. 


Give a constituent an inch and he will take 
I remember, it was made known to Adam that 
tion depended upon getting an appropriation to make 
locks in the river. Adam was worried. I may say he wa 
distracted. For it is much easier to get perch minnows and 
lettuce-seed out of the Government than 

““Confound it!"’ he exclaimed one day. 
entire district were dry land!” 

Then, after a moment’s frowning meditation, he co 
cluded: 

“But in that case they would have demanded an eve 
greater appropriation to dig a canal through it!” 

He spent most of that year in Washington, cven between 
It seems that there is a great deal of gimlet-work 





sessions. 


connected with getting money from the Government, and 
for the first time we had to “ent»rtain.”” This, I have 
come to understand, was more embarrassing to Adam tl 


ii was to me. For I did not know how to enter 


fashionably; I knew only how to be hospitable. 
He had added an ell to the house after the childrer 
came, which gave us an extra room for company. The 
only thing I regretted was that the ell took up the space I 
had always given to poppies in the garden. And it is no 
use to tell the people of the world who will read tI 
much I missed my fine red-and-white silk | 
think the poppy is a moral flower. But it alway 

to sustain the same relatior 
| } 


blossoms in my garden that fashion: 





; ‘ 


women in fast society do to homelier, less attractive women 
who are far above being in soci Yet I could not help 
liking them, cherishing them. They 
spring, and were careful not to do it too soon, like delicate 
women unwilling to expose themselves to inclement 





came up every 


Of course there was occasionally e 
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1 it for a week at 


a time —a week fraught with mysteries for me 
and hospitable anxieties for Adam. I always 
felt as though I were gg 1 i sort ol 
Coney Island darkne that ght terminate 
in shocking revelations when Adam had a 


ruse Such, tor 
Ker basket with 


nit, as though 


ured as an infant. 


nd Adam said it 


was a “tonk Senator B. took, 


arkable man in 


mportant mem- 








ber of an important con ton He was of 
small stature, with a shock of black hair, and 
had the appearance in the eol having been 
parboiled, He could d k more water than 
any person I have ever Cer! nd most of it 
M expensive I ( I ‘ Reaily, it Was 
eriou And the more I saw of the strange- 
ness of the senatorial appetite, the less I wo 
dered at Adar expenses in Washington. A 
senator or Conpgre mat i found, might eat 
t l le, alarr but it might take 
twenty-five dol i ek to furnish him with 
digest ‘ Adam and Senator B. 
never sat down that summer on the little side 
| h in front of the company room without 
having “something to drink on the table 
het wee I ind bottles of water in buckets 
( rt ‘ Vy the le I vu no trouble 
to me ior e al hired a negro boy to 
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he secured the influence of Senator B nd ey 
through him the money he needed for the river 
because he kne w how to play the proper co é r 
accompaniment to the Senator's egot Adar ! 
mple-minded gentleman in an old-fasl d hor who 
held down the note of the Senator’ hile mie lk 
enough to insure its furnishing the bass note every co 
versation. He effaced himself in the political orbit, leaving 
his guest to flash around it like a split-tail comet of ph 
nomenal speed and splendor. Above all, he was the earn 
but helpless champion of his river’s needs. He ‘ 
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The river was everything, and B. 
was the anointed of the Lord 
anything, everything he called 
himself 

I have sometimes feared that 
perhaps I am not as stupid as Adam 
has always taken such comfort in 
believing metobe. Isay “‘feared,’”’ 
because he is the kind of man who 
could never bear the needle-eyed 
inspection of a shrewd woman. A 
woman may have a very receptive 
and even a profound mind without 
the fact being discovered. Thus, 
with me, conversation is an invol- 
untary mental disguise. I cannot 
talk about anything much but the 
children—what they have said or 
done. It seems to me I have a 
passion for telling their little say- 
ings. I can no more help it than 
an old cat can, help licking the fur 
of her kittens. I feel a kind of glow 
inside, as though my heart were 
blooming, when I repeat things like 
this from little Langston. 

“Well, little man,” said Senator 
B.to him one day, “do youexpect to 
follow in your father’s footsteps?”’ 

“No,” replied the child gravely. 
“T expect to make a few tracks of 
my own!” 

And I am always nervous for 
fear every new acquaintance will 
not realize merely from contemplat- 
ing Evangeline that she leads all 
her classes. It seems to me fathers 
and mothers —everybody, in fact 
ought to make much of this swift, 
transient brightness in girls. It is 

















this is no harder than believing 
some of the things one is taught to 
believe literally in the Bible; in 
fact—I say it to my regret and 
shame—I have found it easier to 
exercise this egregious faith in Adam 
than in some of the things Moses 
says hedid. I am not throwing off 
on Moses, you understand, but off 
and on I have been tempted to 
believe he exaggerated little circum- 
stances connected with his conduct- 
ing of the Israelitish expedition. 
Thisis the great temptation of great 
men, and it is by no means an 
ignoble one. Adam never had it. 
His fallaciousness was simply the 
well-embroidered curtain he hung 
between me and the distressing 
sight of his shortcoming, his sin, 
or whatever it was he wanted to 
hide from me. 

So on this day I folded the dear 
telegram, slipped it into my bosom 
more slyly than a girl does a love 
note, and I was reassured, deeply 
refreshed from my sadness, like a 
dry field that has had a rain and 
suddenly feels the ends of a thou- 
sand sweet blossoms stirring in its 
soil. Forthe hundredth time Adam 
was my renewed annuity in happi- 
ness. All this; yet far within some 
chapel place of the spirit, where 
candles dimly burn before every 
woman’s altar, I beheld myself 
bowed, weeping, inconsolable, be- 
cause I knew that inspite of Adam’s 
assurance I had been bereaved, 
that I was in some sense a widow 








so pitiful the way they stop, glaze 
over and become dull as women 
after they have frisked sometimes 
entirely through a coeducational institution at the head of 
heclass. And most of them do. So, Isay, I could not help 
talking about our boys and praising our girl. Nevertheless, 
over and above this maternal obsession I have a mind that 
observes and comprehends vastly more of what goes on 
about me at large than I could ever reveal in words. For 
instance, I cannot remember when I have not stood off and 
watched Adam play stronger, more influential men like 
Senator B. for what he wanted. Yet I have never men- 
tioned such a thing to Adam, and he is far from supposing 
me capable of so much observation. 

The one objeet that confuses me is Adam himself. I 
think more about him and understand him better when he 
is not present. The moment he approaches me, it is as 
though I had a strong light flashed in my eyes. I expe- 
rience ever anew the sweet blindness of love, a sort of 
automatic devotion to him; and although in the gallery 
silence of my mind I know exactly how much of his success 
has been due to mere histrionie ability, I have never 
hissed him even secretly. It is not his worthiness or his 
unworthiness that renders him dear to me, but it is him- 
self, the amazing combination his body and spirit make of 
both. I believe the effort to shield him from the rigors of 
my own righteous condemnation has forced me to become 
more of a philosopher than a good woman ought to be. I 
mean that I am capable of looking at both sides of a 
question where he is involved, and of bearing with one 
of his political emergencies in a morally accommodating 
spirit. 

And nothing has ever been so shocking to me as to 
have some one else recognize in him the same limitations 
that I have covered with my love by day and my prayers 
by night. This brings me to relate a certain instance. 

So long as Adam was in the state legislature and state 
senate he controlled his own press -that is to say, he 
edited the Banner, which was the only newspaper in the 
section he represented. But when he ran for Congress 
the hawkeye of more than one newspaper in the state was 
turned searchingly upon him. Now and then he appeared 
in the moving-picture show the press made of public men 
and their adventures, but it was usually in a good-natured 
way. Besides, I rarely read the papers and did not know 
that he appeared in them at all until the Mephistocles 
Commercial Applause, a very prominent paper in the 
state, suddenly reported in frightful headlines that Colonel 
Adam West, Congressman from the th District, was 
said to be philandering with certain prominent Republicans 
at a time when every Democrat should stay by his old 
lady, or words to that effect. Then followed half-veiled 
allusions to the “gay and debonair” life that Colonel 
West led in Washington, and the prediction that it would 
terminate with the next election if the said Colonel did 
not pay less attention to what he was doing and more to 
what he ought to do. The thing was illustrated with a 
big headed, spider-legged cartoon of Adam in a perfectly 








killing attitude of grandiloquent eloquence before the 
symbolic figure of a stout old elephant. I did not mind 
the reference to party infidelity. Even a woman knows 
that too much tidelity to party platforms, party lines and, 
above all, to party candidates, has been one of the causes 
of evil administration in this country. But I experienced 
a nameless anxiety about Adam, as the first Eve might 
have felt if her Adam had gotten out of Genesis and 
strayed as far, say, as the Song of Solomon. My fears 
were the more depressing because of their vagueness. 
A wife is usually at a disadvantage when she attempts 
to think out clearly and exactly what her husband has 
been doing wrong, because as a rule it is unbearably 
unthinkable. 

I brooded all day over that paragraph in the Mephisto- 
cles Commercial Applause which referred so leeringly to 
the gayety and debonairness of Congressman W st; then 
I wrote the following note: 


DEAR ADAM: Come home. I must see you at once. ‘s .e matter 
is urgent and affects my happiness. We are all well. 
Affectionately yours, EVE. 

I suppose the most sterile and naturally ex urgated 
literature in this world is the correspondence bet™. 2en the 
middle-aged husband and wife. Two days later I eceived 
this telegram: 

Wasninctoy, D.C. 

Cannot come now. What is the matter? Write pa ticulars. 

ADAM. 

I clipped the entire article from the Mepl.’stocles 
Commercial Applause, marked the sentences exploiting 
the gay and debonair features of his life in Washington, 
placed it in an envelope and addressed it to him, with the 
following note: 


Deak AbAM: It matters little to me whether you follow a 








donkey ( victions, and I cat 
bear yo cnow 1 happy 
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tiv isively for curly-headed 
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In an incredibly short time I received this reply by wire: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Reporter liar. You dearest woman in the world. Be home on 22d. 


ADAM 


By this time I was only a very large, deep-bosomed, 
middle-aged wife. I wore plain dresses and my hair to 
match, and I had a double chin; but in my heart I was as 
joyful as the youngest Eve when I read this telegram. 
Looking back over life, I know the happiest hours I have 
ever spent have been those in which I believed most firmly 
some lie Adam has told me. This was true even when I 
had a profound inner conviction that it was a lie. I only 
set my faith the sturdier task of believing it. And really 


and my children partly fatherless. 


“And What He Saw of Adam is Enough to Turn Your Hair White, Eve” Many a wife is, and feels it, 


although she may never know it. 

Things are not the way they look. Even the. 
deceives us. Take a good story. You read it with thrills 
of delight. You itemize the virtues of the hero. You see 
his life as a whole, not day by day. You think how good 
and noble such a man must feel. This is the deception. He 
feels worried and ill-tempered half the time. If you were 
in his place, doing the very things the author describes with 
so much heavenly pigment, you would probably be bored 
to death or, what is more likely, worked to death, if you 
chose the part of the hero in the best modern story. Apt as 
not, you would wind up and out with nervous prostration 
and a violent disgust at the hysterics of greatness. 

What I am thinking of in this connection is the way we, 
the children and I, were living now in Booneville. It looked 
idyllic. Our husband and father was away in the wor'd, 
where a man ought to be, doing his part with distinction, 
while we remained safe, secluded at home, where the wife 
and the children ought to be. And everything about the 
place suggested that one idea—home—a house in which 
prayers were said about the mother’s knees at evening; 
where bread was set to rise; where every rug and chair 
and table was a little faded, a bit worn or scratched, as 
things are in a house gifted with children. And the sounds 
that went out of it were all sweet sounds: their laughter, 
their quick, happy cries, their joyful babble, their tran- 
sient quarrels, their unweaned cries for ‘‘ Mother,’’ the 
clatter of their feet, the prints of their fingers everywhere. 
Outside there were the flowers that had lived and bloomed 
in the family so long they had become a part of it. When 
you have gathered the same colored roses from the same 
bush for, say, twenty years, it is no longer just a shrub, it 
is your sister, the rose, who has shared your confidences 
upon sad days and happy days as you came and went and 
sometimes paused beside it through the thickening years. 
At first you were a bride, a woman rose, beside it. Then 
you were a mother, whose baby leaped at the sight of the 
red beauty of it. And then you were middle-aged and 
wise in all the troubles and ‘illnesses of roses and babies. 
You have an intimacy with the old thorn-legged lady by 
this time that is closer than that with your human next- 
door neighbor, who may also be a trifle thorny herself. 

And you must not forget the dog. I have not mentioned 
him, but we always kept a dog, just as rich people keep 
a majordomo. He was a liver-spotted, fatherly looking 
animal of the mastiff family, that lived upon the doormat 
on the veranda for many years with the firm intention of 
seizing a burglar in case one should appear there. None 
ever did, but this always seemed to me the mark of his 
great fidelity. Night after night, from his earliest puppy- 
hood down to an old age when his eyes were too dim to see, 
his legs too stiff to bear him in a chase, he never failed 
to be on the watch throughout every night for this burglar. 
If you should ever be going through Booneville, and 
should pass the side gate of the Adam West place, you will 
see the grave of this protector of the West family in one 
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corner of the garden. He was buried there with great 
pomp and ceremony by Langston and little Adam only a 
few years ago. You will see his epitaph upon the surface 


of one of the broad boards in the back fence. It reads 


thus: 





WALLER 
AGE OF LANGSTON 


DIED JUNE 5 





| HE WAS A GOOD DOG 





There is an epic simplicity always in the praise children 
bestow. 

You will agree that this that I have written about our 
home and life in Booneville is attractive, suggestive of 
virtue, honesty, obedience and archaic peace. It has the 
Eden look. But if you had lived there year after year you 
would have understood, better than the preachers ever 
tell, why Adam and Eve were cast out of the garden. 
They wanted to get out. They were bored. The Scrip- 
tures say nothing about it, but from my own experience 
those two elders of our race would have got out of that 
place if they had had to eat every apple on the tree of 
forbidden fruit, tear it up by the roots and fling it over 
the fence of flaming swords. After a while I had this 
same discontent in Booneville. I was tired of the same 
infinitely simple cares that never changed. I had made 
an Eden for Adam which he appeared to tind very restful 
during his short vacations at home; but for me the duties 
connected with it were getting tedious. In my opinion, 
if the Almighty is the careful, loving Father we think He 
is, He does not have so good a time as the creatures He 
has made— He has so many worlds to look after, so many 
suns to set, so many stars to shine, so many prayers to 
consider. 

I do not know really what was the matter with me. 
Some of the disorders of women that give therm the most 
distress have never been discovered. As nearly as I could 
tell, this was a miasma of the spirit. It seemed to me I 
was tired of being a good housekeeper, a loving wife and 
a devoted mother. And all at once the thing I was most 
tired of was Adam's staying away from home so much. 
Everything went down in a groove and the groove seemed 
to be located in the deepening furrow between my eyes. 

To add to my confusion a good many people began to 
behave with exaggerated kindness toward me, as though 
they knew what I did not know —that is, what was the 
matter with me. I noticed this first in mother. She came 
in oftener, tried more and more to 
relieve me of the care of the chil- 


The next afternoon, as I sat on the veranda sewing 
buttons on one of little Adam's jackets, Aunt Rebecca 
Langston came in. She was my Uncle Sam's wife. She 
was a very fat old woman, with thin gray hair, large 
pale-blue eyes, a small mouth with the shadow of a 
mustache above it, and she had a nose that had not aged in 
a single line since she was thirteen years old. It was short, 
soft, almost bridgeless, and turned up at the end. Really, 
one did not know what to think of it until Aunt Rebecca 
began to talk. Then it was perfectly clear. She was still 
a mischievous little girl of thirteen in her mind. And her 
nose was the warning Nature held up to let people know it. 

She had a spiteful little theory of self-righteousness, 
which led her to say and do things with no more reference 
to consequences than a child has. She was the kind of 
person who, being a Protestant, would have taken pleasure 
in poking the altar cloth in a Catholic cathedral with the 
muddy end of her umbrella. She knew how to make the 
most of being irresponsible. Everybody humored her 
because everybody was afraid of her. Whenever you saw 
her coming you knew there would be a killing before she 
left. Somebody's reputation would have to give up it 
ghost. She could not talk except in the vernacular of 


scandal. 

She sat down beside me with the air of being ready to tell 
me if I asked her. I did not ask her. I had a vague dread 
that she had the sword of her tongue drawn upon some 
thing or somebody near me. 

**Have you seen old man Todd since he came back from 
Wash ngton?”’ she demanded. 

“a 

“Well, he saw Adam. An 
enough to turn your hair white, Eve.” 

“What?” I asked faintly. 

She drew her chair nearer wit! a hits h, poked her eye 
right into my face and exclaimed: 

*“*Do you mean to tell me, Eve, that you have no sus- 
picion of what has been the talk of this town for more 
than six months?” 

‘I have no idea, Aunt Rebecca, what you are refer- 
ring to.”” 

She drew up and leaned back in her chair, placing one 
fat hand upon each of her fat sides. She was taking aim 
at me. 

**Well, I'd like to see Sam Langston make such a fool 
of me as Adam has made of you. Sitting up here working 
for a man and nursing and bringing up his children for 
him while he sashays around Washington with another 


at he saw of Adam is 


woman!” 
The silence of death had fallen upon me. It seemed 
that the old heart-strangler was disappointed. She had 
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expected a scene. She did not know that what she saw 
was frightful —a woman sitting up and dying without the 
relief of being able to change expressio 

‘Look here, Eve: I hope you are not going to be the 
coward your mother was before you.” 

** Mother? What has mother to do with this?’ I 
asked her 

“T am talking about the way she let your father behave 
without ever so much as opening her mouth There's 
nothing she hasn't taken from that man It’s been like 
she was on the rack all these years and determined he 
He’s wasted her property, 


should not make her cry out 
he’s a drunkard, and he's run around with other women 


And your mother knows it. I’ve told her myself. But 
she never lets on. It ain't respectable, and I do hope you'll 
not follow after her.”’ 

“T'll not,”’ I managed to say 

She was so comforted with thi surance that he 


made haste to end her visit 
Later in the evening mother came in, and I wondered 
as I looked at her that I had never suspected her sorrow 


It was written like a 





in the wrinkles upon her fac: 








**Mother,”’ I said, ‘do you know about it 

“About what?” she asked 

“About Adam 

Yes she answered, regarding me quietly, as though 

from a great distance 

“Oh, mother!” I eried. ‘What ought I to do?” 

“If women knew the answer to your question we could 
transform the wor! ‘ 

I wus lying upon the bed. She it beside it with folded 


hands, too poor to console, too upright to offer a lie. 
Pres¢ ntly she went on, not to me, but like one accustomed 
to reasoning with the shadow of herself. 

* There is somet hing in most men which no good woman 
Apparently it is their antecedent nature 
They trust good women with their honor, to bear their 
children, and there is no one in the world who reveres 


understands 


them as men do, no one who abominates bad ones as men 
do. Nevertheless, the bad ones attract them, not more 
nor so long And they often squander upon the latter 
what would crown and reward the former.”’ She sighed. 
‘*But, mother, what are weto do? WhatamItodo? If 
| had not found out it would not degrade me to go on 
living with him. But now, how can I?” 
‘I do not know, my daughter 
thought that we do not exercise the natural privilege of 
killing our husbands as often as we ought to!” 
**Mother!”’ I gasped 
It was like looking into a voleano at the bottom of a 


I have sometimes 


quiet sea. Her face had the same elegy look, yet she 
was talking of murdering father 


in the same tone she would have 





dren; and she began to do little 
things for me, like the making of 
pretty garments such as I had not 
worn since I was a girl. Then she 
praised me a great deal. Although 
she had always been so silent, she 
became talkative and cheerful, the 
way one is with a very sick person 
who needs encouragement. It was 
queer. And that wasnotall. Mrs. 
Sears was so attentively kind she 
became offensive. I suppose I was 
hard to please. But it seemed that 
all at once I had become a mendi- 
cant, and that my friends and neigh- 
bors were trying to keep me from 
starving to death. 

One day Mrs. Sears brought over 
a jar of preserved Japanese plums. 

“Tthought maybe it would do you 
good, even if you don’t like ’em, just 
to know folks are thinking about 
you,” she said, looking at me 
curiously. 

Then, after a pause, she added: 

“*T should think you wouldn’t be 
satisfied living here and Colonel 
West so far away yonder in Wash- 
ington.” 

“T am accustomed to it after so 
many years,” I answered. 

“Still, it seems to me a wife 
ought to stay with her husband; 
seems it would be safest.” 

“It is too expensive to take the 
children to Washington; besides, 
Adam wants to keep the home here. 
He is fond of it.” 

“Do you ever hear from him?” 
was her next question, which 
offended and astonished me. 

** Adam writes to me every day of 
his life. Why?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t have thought 











discussed putting a mustard plaster 
As for me, I'd as soon 
have thought of killing one of the 
children as Adam 


on his back 


rO BE CONTINUED 
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i RE used to be, and pe rhaps 
is now, a company of brave fire 
laddies in Albany, Oregon, known 
as the Linn County Fire Company, 
No. 2. It was a volunteer organiza- 
tion and pretty near all of the best 
people in the city belonged to it, 
including United States Senator 
Chamberlain. 

In this town was a young lawyer, 
whose father was very rich and who 
had been sent to an eastern law 
had 
done nothing except open an office, 
because he had plenty of money 
This young lawyer was proposed 
for membership in the Linn County 
Fire ¢ ompany 

We cannot elect him,” one of 


school. Since his graduation he 





the members protested The cor 
stitution of our company says that 
the members of it must slee in 

Ibany and live here in the city; 
and he lives out of town on a farm 
and not in the city at ill He 
would be of no value ill In case 
of a fire at night. He doesn’t sleep 
here at night.” 

“No,” replied Chamberlain; ‘“‘it 
is true he doesn’t sleep here at 
night, but he sleeps here in his office 


all day.” 
And they elected him on that 








it,’ was her enigmatic reply. 





“‘Mother,’’ I Said, “*‘Do You Know About It?" 


ground. 
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The Year’s Business 


HAT, after all, was the matter with 1910? Farms and 

mines, our great sources of primary wealth, never 
yielded more bountifully. Distribution of goods, as 
marked by gross receipts of railroads, was on the largest 
scale ever known. Bank clearings were practically at high- 
water mark. Bank deposits made a new record. But the 
latter part of the year the tone of business was rather 
sober. Business can never be sober without giving some 
people the blues. 

Lugubrious outgivings by the railroads, with a view to 
the pending freight-rate inquiry, and their curtailment of 
steel purchases, contributed somewhat to the sobriety; 
but even the railroad talk referred simply to future credit. 
Upon that more or less intangible point all the apprehen- 
sive eyes were focused. Something, somehow, was going 
to disturb credit. That was really all that was the matter 
with 1910. Liquid capital, to be sure, was very fully 
employed. To put it briefly, individual deposits in national 
banks during the year increased a hundred and eighty 
million dollars, but loans increased three hundred million 
and the banks’ cash increased only eieven million— 
roughly six per cent of their increased deposit liability. 
Commercial failures, however, were by no means alarm- 
ingly numerous, showing only about a normal rate of 
commercial mortaiity. 

By no figures can the state of credit be fully determined. 
It is partly a state of mind. Thus, the most annoying 
thing about it is, that if you say credit is going to be 
disturbed it is, to some degree, disturbed already. 

Taking stock of one’s goods, after a long interval, is apt 
to be a sober proceeding. During the year there was a 
great stock-taking. The Insurgent movement meant: 
**Let’s spread out this old stuff now and see whether it’s 
sound or worm-eaten.”” Between that and the sober busi- 
ness tone there may have been a subtle connection. We 
are the only people who consider sobriety in business 
a misfortune; and no doubt we really produced and 
distributed in 1910 more wealth than ever before. 


The Supreme Court and Politics 


EFORE appointing two new members of the Supreme 
Court, President Taft consulted certain’ Insurgent 
Senators who might awkwardly oppose confirmation by 
the Senate of appointments that were offensive to them. 
Probably the attitude of the Insurgents was expressed by 
Senator La Follette when he said the new Justices should 
not be men “whose legislative or judicial records showed 
bias toward special interests or whose legal connections 
would tend to prejudice them in favor of such interests.” 
But the Financial Chronicle, which consistently repre- 
sents the most conservative Wall Street opinion, finds it 
“extremely disturbing’’ that the President consulted the 
Insurgents at allin this connection. “It is a shock to one’s 
sense of propriety,”” it says, “‘to have him seriously confer 
with men of the La Follette type”; for when La Follette 
“speaks of ‘special interests’ he means the very interests 
which it was the purpose of the Constitution to safeguard.” 
In short, the fact that a Justice was acceptable to 
the Insurgents weuld render him objectionable to the 





Chronicle clientele, and a Justice whom the latter admired 
would be an object of suspicion to the former. 

Here, of course, was no question of mere legal ability. 
Neither side supposed the President would appoint any 
one who was not a first-rate lawyer. The whole question 
was as to the record and attitude of the appointees upon 
a great political issue—what their personal feelings, lean- 
ings, prepossessions were regarding the political issue upon 
which more and more the country tends to divide. This 
illustrates how much purely political power has, in the 
course of a century and a quarter, devolved upon the 
court. Possessing purely political power, it is bound to be 
an object of political solicitude and influence. We suppose 
the court’s next evolution will be to divest itself of this 
purely political power by refusing to annul any legisla- 
tive act unless it appears clearly, unequivocally, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the act runs counter to the Consti- 
tution. Construing laws would then be simply a judicial 
function. The leanings and prepossessions that produce 
our five-to-four decision would have little place in it. 


Freedom of Speech 


T ALWAYS seemed to us a shame that Emperor 

William shouldn’t be permitted to say, whenever he felt 
like it, that he ruled by divine right, or that he was going 
to knock King George’s block off next week. Talk is such 
a comfort to men that it’s really a pity anybody should 
begrudge anybody else the joy of saying anything he 
chooses. 

But even we Americans cannot enjoy real freedom of 
speech. At a dinner in London, it seems, one of our 
gallant naval officers pledged the United States to “spend 
her last dollar and shed her last drop of blood”’ in support 
of the mother country. Why should anybody have taken 
umbrage at that? It shows that the dining was very good 
that evening; the officer was evidently enjoying himself. 
So far as we personally are concerned, any deserving public 
servant is heartily welcome to pledge our last cent-piece 
and last red corpuscle and every scrap of bone in our frame 
to anybody he likes. So long as he doesn’t ask us to sign 
the dinner check he may freely present us and our poster- 
ity unto the farthest generation to any one in sight, from 
the host to the hat boy. It may please him and it cannot 
possibly harm us. 

We stand for free speech. It costs nothing; it harms 
nobody who isn’t looking rather for a chance to be 
harmed —mostly it means nothing and it is a great pleas- 
ure to the speaker. 


The Verdicts on Mr. Ballinger 


ITH vast labor the Secretary of the Interior has 

been duly investigated and officially reported upon. 
So far as we are able to see, his case stands just where it 
stood before. The minority report, condemning him, was 
subject to the imputation that inevitably arises when 
a man is tried by his opponents. Probably the majority 
report, warmly approving him, will be even more lightly 
dismissed as the work of his devoted partisans. The 
minority report did not find him guilty of any illegal act. 
The majority report, not content to find him guiltless of 
illegal acts, gravely declares that he faithfully performed 
the duties of his high office ‘‘with an eye single to the 
public good.” 

Therein lies the crux of the Ballinger case. Probably no. 
bipartisan Congressional committee would be competent 
to pass upon it —or, at least, could convince the country of 
its competence. Such a committee might decide convinc- 
ingly whether the Secretary, in a given instance, had 
violated a certain law; but violation of law is a compara- 
tively infrequent and negligible factor in maladminis- 
tration. The real question was whether the Secretary 
performed the duties of his high office ‘‘ with an eye single 
to the public good’; and that, except with outright 
violation of law, must nearly always be simply a matter of 
opinion. There is a political view—not an absolutely 
untenable one either—according to which handing over 
public resources to whoever can exploit them most rapidly 
is highly conducive to the public good, because it ‘develops 
our resources,”’ employs labor and makes the wheels of 
trade turn briskly; but the opinion of the majority of the 
committee on that point is hardly, we think, the opinion 
of a majority of the country. 


Feeding Europe via Argentina 


E HAVE several times referred to this country’s 

present insignificant rdle as a purveyor of wheat to 
Europe. In the last half year, ‘as compared with three 
years ago, our exports of that cereal show a decline of fifty 
per cent, though the exports of Russia, India, Argentina, 
and so forth, have increased a hundred per cent. 

In an even more striking way Argentina has supplanted 
us as an exporter of beef. Ten years ago we shipped 
abroad a hundred and sixty thousand tons of chilled or 
frozen beef while Argentina shipped twenty-five thousand 
tons. Last year our shipments had fallen to fifty-five 
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thousand tons and Argentina’s had risen to two hundred 
and ten thousand tons. Meanwhile our exports of live 
cattle and sheep have fallen to one-quarter what they were. 

In little more than a decade a notable revolution has 
occurred in Argentina’s meat trade. As recently as 1897 
live cattle and “jerked” beef were the chef items; but 
these items have shrunk to only a third of what they were, 
while exports of chilled beef have risen more than ninefold. 

The most interesting point about this Argentine revolu- 
tion is that, so to speak, we caused it. None other than our 
old friends the Chicago packers personally conducted it. 
The “Big Four” are now as potent in the South American 
republic as here. According to the report of Agent 
Whelpley, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
meat industry of Argentina is practically in the hands of 
the “‘Big Four.”” They are still feeding Europe with beef 
as before; only, for the export trade, they have shifted 
their base of operations from the Missouri to the River 
Plate—a comparatively trifling detail. 

Our Government says the packers are a combination in 
restraint of trade. They certainly haven’t restrained 
Argentina’s trade. To break up an organization that can 
revolutionize a big country’s meat industry in a decade 
seems to us about as foolish as to require farmers to thresh 
by horse-power because a steam engine, if recklessly 
managed, would probably set fire to the strawstacks. 


The Pessimists of Labor 


AILROAD men admit that efficiency would be pro- 

moted by a general piecework-and-bonus system. 
The workman of more than average skill and energy 
would then be paid accordingly. Every workman would 
have an immediate incentive to develop his skill and 
energy as highly as possible. Men cannot be equal in 
those qualities. Here is a man whose capacity is easily 
ninety. If he puts forth only seventy-five, and there are 
a good many like him, the loss must be large. The union 
system, broadly speaking, contemplates paying everybody 
a uniform rate based on the average man’s capacity. It 
must tend to low efficiency as compared with a system 
that would incite men to put forth more than the average 
capacity. 

But labor unions have opposed the bonus plan and can 
cite bitter experience in support of theiropposition. Under 
a perfectly developed sweating system the strongest and 
most skillful workman is incited to produce at his highest 
capacity. His output is then taken as the normal; weaker 
and less skillful hands are penalized for falling short of it. 
The most productive hand gets barely a decent living; 
the less productive gets something less. That this has 
happened over and over, no impartial student of the 
subject will deny. Union opposition, in short, is based 
upon a profoundly pessimistic view that capital preys 
upon labor; and, if it discovers or develops a further 
reservoir of productiveness in labor, will simply appro- 
priate it, leaving labor no better off than before. 

This pessimistic view has much historic sanction. To 
a degree it is a heritage from the cheerful days when labor 
was put in jail for trying to organize. Every denunciation 
of labor organization today helps to perpetuate it. Only 
by tolerance, an open mind, a fair judgment, a modest 
tongue, will any advance be made toward ameliorating 
the antagonism and suspicion between capital and labor, 
which certainly in one way and another costs a good deal. 


Treasures Not in Heaven 


HILE Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid carefully 

“salted down” his money. His first care was to pre- 
vent pious subjects from assassinating him. To that end 
he adopted amazing precautions —secret passages, coats of 
mail, abrupt changes of sleeping-place, tests for poison and 
so on. His next care—with a wise suspicion that the 
tenure of such a ruler as himself might prove insecure— 
was to put aside an ample fortune where no vicissitude of 
oriental politics could reach it. We may be sure he devoted 
much anxious thought to this subject; and he finally 
deposited several million dollars with the Imperial Bank of 
Germany under an agreement that it should not be sur- 
rendered except upon an order signed with his private 
signet. When Abdul was deposed the new government 
went after his money, and the other day the German 
Supreme Court gave a decision directing the bank to hand 
it over. 

Of course, we sympathize with Abdul more or less. To 
sit tight and snug is an alluring thought —to be perfectly 
safe; to get whatever we treasure carefully salted away so 
that nobody can possibly reach it and we can enjoy it in 
complete security, no matter what happens to anybody 
else. This is an enticing thought. It is also, we believe, 
the leading thought of a rat. Unfortunately —perhaps— 
the thought is quite impractical. A man’s cowardice 
actually does him no good. He’s got to take his chances 
whether he wants to or no. He’s got to go on trust how- 
ever little stomach he may have for it. Therefore, to trust 
frankly and to take the chances boldly save at least a 
great deal of bootless worry. 
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O’S WHO=AND WHY 


Earning a Funeral 


TANDING on a corner and meaning no harm, 
one afternoon in New York five years ago, there 
might have been seen a young man swathed 

in the fashionable garments of the period, but, at 
that, not entirely disguised by his frock coat, lavender 
puff gray trousers, top hat and yellow spats. The 
“asual observer could have noted, had he wished, 
that said paraphernalia enveloped a very husky 
young person, some six feet tall and weighing in 
the neighborhood of some two hundred and thirty 
pounds. 

The corner this vision appeared on was on Madison 
Avenue, and there was passing up the street at the 
time an imposing funeral procession. There were 
several companies of the National Guard, two or 
three bands and twenty-five hundred of the pick of 
the police force of the metropolis. 

**Whose funeral is it?” the young man asked of a 
patrolman who was not in the parade, but on duty 
at that corner. 

“Mr. Lindley’s.”’ 

“‘And who was Mr. Lindley?” 

“He was third deputy police commissioner.” 

The young man watched the procession until the 
last platoon had swung by. He had been a soldier 
and he was impressed. ‘‘Gee!’’ he said to himself; 
“‘T would like to have a funeral like that myself.” 





He walked on up the street, turning that thought an 


over in his mind. At another corner he stopped and 
fought the thought to its logical conclusion. He 
would like to have a funeral like that 
himself. Yes. The man who had been so 
escorted to his last resting-place had been 
third deputy police commissioner. Yes. 
The rest of it was clear as day. The only way to 
have such a funeral was to go out and get that job. 

Whereupon, Rhinelander Waldo—for it was 
none other—set about becoming third deputy police com- 
missioner of New York. At almost that exact moment 
Mayor McClellan removed Police Commissioner McAdoo 
and appointed General Bingham to that important but 
troublous job. Bingham hadn’t been in office half an 
hour until it began to rain telegrams on him from all parts 
of the country asking him to appoint Captain Rhinelander 
Waldo, late of the Army and of the Filipino Scouts, to the 
third deputyship. Waldo knew a lot of Bingham’s Army 
friends and he had stirred them up. 

In a day or two the young man called on General 
Bingham. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the General. 

“I'd like that job as third deputy.” 

“But I have appointed a third deputy and a second 
deputy. There is nothing left but the first deputy.” 

“All right,”’ said Waldo genially. ‘‘I’ll take that.” 

“Have you any political influence?”’ asked Bingham. 
“Do you know Mayor McClellan, or Charles F. Murphy, 
or Tim Sullivan, or any other politician in this city?” 

“Not one of them,” replied Waldo. “I never met any 
of them.” 

“Well,” said Bingham, “I like your nerve. Come on 
over to the City Hall and Ill introduce you to the mayor.” 

They went over. ‘Mr. Mayor,” said the General, ‘this 
young man is Rhinelander Waldo, and he desires to be first 
deputy police commissioner.” 

“‘He is alone, I take it, in his desire,”” commented the 
Mayor, but he shook hands with Waldo. Then Waldo 
began to talk and fifteen minutes later he was sworn in as 
first deputy, at that time being aged twenty-eight years. 


Why He Consorts With the Roughnecks 


ALDO was at his desk in half an hour and next morning 

the papers had long stories about the Dude in Politics. 
Police headquarters at 300 Mulberry echoed with the hoarse 
hoot, the society papers came along later with their yarns 
about the scion of the ancient and exclusive Waldo and 
Rhinelander families who was consorting with roughnecked 
policemen, and many a quip was quipped and many a 
quirk was quirked about this earnest young person who 
seemed to think he might be of some use to the city. 

You see, they had overlooked a few facts about Waldo. 
They didn’t know much concerning him, except that he 
was born at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-second 
Street and was surely of the most exclusive social set. 
Later they began to find out that this husky young person 
had quite a record, although not yet thirty. He was made 
a second lieutenant by President McKinley when we began 
sending troops to the Philippines and was assigned to the 
Seventeenth Infantry. He appeared in the Philippines in 
uniforms he had had made farther dowh on the street 
where he was born, in New York—as immaculate a young 
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He Would Rather be Boss of the Fireman Than 


Leader of the German 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


lieutenant as they had seen out that way for some time. 
So they put him out in the bush and he went at it, fighting 
in many battles against the insurrectionists and appar- 
ently not at all concerned whether any of the little brown 
brothers potted him or not. Indeed, his fellow-officers 
say he seemed to look on the fighting as a pleasant 
diversion. 

It wasn’t long before they made him a first lieutenant 
and then a captain of Filipino Scouts. He was on the staff 
of Hell-roaring Jake Smith and later on the staff of Gen 
eral Leonard Wood. They gave him various independent 
commands out in the island, and he made good as a sol 
dier. He resigned from the Army in 1905 and returned to 
New York. After loafing for two or three weeks he got his 
place in the police department. While he was in the police 
depart ment he went to Europe to study traffic regulations, 
and also introduced the Scotland Yard finger-print system 
of identification into the detective bureau. 

He resigned as deputy commissioner in 1907 and Mayor 
McClellan selected him to organize the police force for the 
Catskill Aqueduct, the new watershed for New York 
City’s supply of water. He ran for Congress in 1908, but 
was not heard of, except in the scattering column in the 
returns, although he made cart-tail speeches all over the 
district. He went again to Europe in 1909 and studied 
municipal administration; when he got back he looked 
into the accounting and financial systems of several big 
corporations. 

Then, when he was thirty-three years old, on January 
first, 1910, Mayor Gaynor appointed him Fire Commis 
sioner. That is somewhat of a job. The New York fire 
department has almost forty-five hundred uniformed 
officers and firemen, covers an enormous and congested 
territory, and is the biggest fire-fighting force in the world. 
In addition there is apparatus enough to make you 
dizzy —sixteen hundred horses, several hundred civilian 
employees, and a lot besides; enough to keep any husky 
young man busy. Waldo jumped in. He started to reor- 
ganize the Bureau of Combustibles. The old-timers in 
the department asked him what he knew about explosives 
and such. He showed them his diploma from the School 
of Mines. He issued some instructions about the horses. 
Again the old-timers inquired where he got any knowl- 
edge about horses. He told them he had charge of two 
thousand head for two years when he was in the Philippines. 
Then he installed an accounting or checking system. They 
harshly inquired how he qualified as an expert on such 
things. He informed them he had been studying checking 
and accounting systems for several months. 

In addition to these few phases of knowledge, Waldo 
is also an electrical engineer, with a full knowledge of 
mechanics; a telegraph operator, and has also made a 
side line of naval architecture. Moreover, though he 


belongs to the ultra-exclusive Union Club, he gen- 
erally drops into the New York Athletic Club of a 
late afternoon and puts on the gloves for a few 
rounds with Mike Donovan, or anybody else of his 
weight who is around. Being Fire Commissioner, 
he can drive his automobile as fast as he likes, and 
his favorite rate of speed is sixty miles an hour. 
He can speak Spanish, French, Italian and some 
| German, and he works twelve hours a day. 
Waldo’s private income is fifteen hundred dollars 
j a month. His salary is eight thousand dollars a 
year. Everybody in his family is rich and none of 
his set can understand why he prefers to be con- 
sorting with rude and uncultured firemen instead of 
taking that place in society that he might command. 
One of his cousins, a Rhinelander, who spends most 
of his time abroad, met Waldo soon after he was 
| made deputy police commissioner. ‘‘ Hello, Waldo!” 
he said. “I heah you've been made sheriff, or some 
such bally office.” 
Still, there are a lot of people who do understand 
why he would rather be Boss of the Fireman than 
Leader of the German; and perhaps that is why 
he prefers it. 


| A Sagacious Shortstop 


HERE was a meeting of the small league base- 
ball men in Chicago a time ago, and of course 
everybody told baseball stories. One manager told 
of a shortstop in his club who had a grudge against 
an umpire. Before the game the player bragged 
to his teammates of what he would do to 
the umpire if the umpire started anything 
on the field. There was no trouble, it 
happened, and when the club got back 
to the clubhouse the shortstop told his team- 
mates how lucky the umpire was that he did 
not try to renew the trouble between them. 
‘IT was ready for him,” said the shortstop, “‘for I would 
have laid him out I have two large pool balls in my 
pocket I brought out from the hotel, and I'd have soaked 
him with them. They were the largest I could find too, for 
I picked out the fourteen and the fifteen.’ 


Alco Hall 


MAN who made his money in New England selling 
liquor built an imposing house out of the profits. 
He wanted a name for the house. So he went to a friend 
killed in such things and told him of his need. “I want 
a fancy name,” he said ‘some hall or other, you know.” 
“Sure,” said the friend. ‘*Call it Alcohol.” 


Valuable Words 


HE subject of word rates paid to authors was under 
discussion, as it always is when authors are gathered 
together, that being the principal concern of authors. 

The old yarns about Mark Twain and Rudyard Kipling 
and Conan Doyle were told, with some trimmings on the 
dollar-a-word Colonel Roosevelt was said to have drawn 
down, when the non-literary wife of one of the geniuses 
present broke in: “Pshaw!"’ she said. ‘Those rates aren't 
much. I know a woman who gets sixty cents a letter for 
her literary efforts 

“Sixty cents a letter!”’ scoffed eve ry body present “No 
such thing Never was such a rate paid.” 

“There is so,” she insisted. ‘I tell you I know a woman 
who gets sixty cents a letter for her work.” 

‘Well, who is she?” 

“The woman who embroiders script initials « 
towels and tablecloths and napkins.” 


The Hall of Fame 


¢ J. P. Morgan bought five thousand one-dollar cigars for 
Christmas presents for his personal friends. 


n my 


© Daniel G. Reid, the big railroad man, likes orchids and 
keeps bunches of them in every room in his house. 


@ F. W. Lehmann, who is to be the new Solicitor-General, 
was born in Prussia. He has one of the finest libraries i: 
St. Louis. 


© August Keller, who is to manage the Ritz Hotel in New 
2 el 


York, has managed hotels in London, Paris, Berlin and 
Rome—and still lives to tell the tale. 


€ Scott C. Bone, editor of the Washington Herald, w 1S an 
Indianapolis city editor years ago, and as such found 
Meredith Nicholson, the Indiana novelist, in a law office, 
dragged him out and made a reporter of him. 
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In 350,000 Miles of Travel in the Service’ 


Sixes Reduce the World’s Lowest 





Upkeep) 





Here are the Results for Three Years 


Year Cars Total Mileage Total Upkeep Expense 
1910 ...10.. .165,901.9 . .$ 6.96 
"G8 .«. 10 . . ~ FIGBOS  « kata 


_65,687.4 15.13 


350, 092.3 $149.39 
43 Cents per 1000 Miles 


ey ss 


Totals 30 
Grand Average 

















These Are Sworn Statements 


Every figure in this advertisement is supported by the sworn 
statements of the car owners whose names are printed in the three 


é ual lis S 
— Made by Car Owners 


owners are well and favorably known in their several 
people of business and social standing. 


All these 


communities 
Covering a Definite Time 


The mileage credited to each car was covered (odometer measure- 





ment) by that car in the service of its individual owner, between 
these dates: 
1910 records— April 1, 1910, to November 30, 1910. 


1909 records 
1908 records 


November 1, 
November 1, 


And Total Repair Expense 


1908, to June 30, 1909, 
1907, to June 30, 1908. 





The upkeep expense charged against each car is sworn to as “the 
total cost of repairs on said automobile between said dates (exclusive 


of tire repairs).’ 
rer es Reports Made Monthly 


Each owner made a report each month between the dates stated. 


And Accepted by Disinterested Judges 


Each report of mileage and upkeep expense was passed upon and accepted 
by a committee of judges, having no connection with the Winton Company. 
These judges acted with unrestricted authority, and have themselves made 
affidavits covering their annual decisions. 


The Net Result 


Every possible precaution has been taken to present to the automobile world 
an absolutely authentic record of the cost of upkeep expense for Winton Six cars. 

And, due to these precautions, to the character of the owners whose reports 
are listed, to the review by disinterested judges, and to the fact that all these 
records were made by stock models, owned and driven in individual service, 
these figures supply upkeep evidence worth the consideration of every car fated r 
who is interested in the cost of keeping a car in operation after pure hase 























Upkeep Records of 1910 
ee 
(, Wee oe Boutell | Minneapolis yA 8 $1.40 
‘2. J. E. Clenny |¢ hicago 19,015 30 
3. W. J. Friedlander | Cincinnati 18,809 30 
4. Martin Daab | Hoboken, N. J.| 17,130.9 None 
5. Isaac Bacharach | Atlantic City 17,390 $3.46 
6. L. T. Peterson Youngstown,O.) 15,790 None 
7. W. B. Martin | Cleveland 14,847 None 
8. H. M. Cheney | Toledo 14,059 None 
9. S. S. Boothe Los Angeles 13,526 None 
10. H. J. Phipps Boston 14,208 $1.50 

— otals 165, 901. 9 $6.96 
* Same car won pnzes in 1°OS and 1909 contests eee. 

















t Car equipped with limousine body 





The 48 H. P. Winton Six Touring Car, $3000 


Proof is Always et 


Not to car owners, because aw 


We want you to know the inside story about these 


upkeep records. 
When the Winton Six was first marketed 
the one objection urged by competitors was: 


in 1907, 


‘*More cylinders, more trouble, more expense.”’ 


It was up to us to prove this objection false. 


What Proof to Get 


How to establish this proof was reasoned out as follows: 

Proof must come from car owners themselves, representing actual 
experience with Winton Sixes in every-day individual service. 

Proof must be shown in figures of mileage and expense, for: 





1— Automobile trouble 


always cuts down mileage 
: (= Somes Gnnescestoms 


Automobile trouble always increases expense 


from Winton Six 
and of the expense 


Thus, very naturally, we determined to secure, 
car owners, authentic records of their mileage 
of keeping their cars in best running condition. 


How to Get Proof 


In order to secure 
decided to offer awards. 


reports with systematic regularity, it was 


rebates, or as price cuttir 


But to the chauffeurs employe 


actually drive 


with the utmost care 


Consequently, 


ten cash prizes 


offered to those ten chauffeurs in 
who should prove having travele} 


expense for upkeep. 


Upkeep Recg 


And preferably to chauffeurs, b a 
and care for e call 

benefit their employers in encourag] 

and thoroug 


Car Owner < 
*T1. J. E. Clenny C ae | 
2. Isaac Bacharach | Atlanti| 
3. G. W. Frost Montcl 
: T. N. Barnsdall Pittsbu! 
*5. Jacob Axelrod New Yi 
6. Loftus Cuddy Clevela) 
7. Wm. Burnham Philade 
8. W. B. Martin Clevelz 
9. W. B. McAllister | Clevela!if 
10. H. W. - Mallen | Chicag if 
T otals { 
° cen aubte in 1908 “a t 4 


‘i 


if 


First Yea | 


The first contest, begun in 190 i 
of 65,687 miles traveled on $15.13 


This record certainly proved 
more trouble and more expense 


But one year's records were 


We 


continue to run year after ye » Hi 


other cars, but at less ss expens 


So the $2500 contest became < 


Winton Six 
Bodies include 
touring type 
with and with- 
out four doors, 
toy tonneau, 
torpedo, road- 
ster, landaulet 
and limousi e 


determined to prove 
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that) 
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a Total ; | Total L pkeep 
Mileage Expense 

> | | 7,003 | None 
City 11,000 $ 0.30 
al, N. a: 10,595 None 
rg 15,669 $31.15 
} ork 17,720 60.00 
nd 8,728 30 
‘Iphia 8,702 None 
nd 10,726 | $ 7.50 
nd 10,788 26.55 
o doaz | 1.50 
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of Individual Owners Winton 


Cost to 43 Cts. per 1000 Miles 











wrds of 1909 


118,503 | $127.30 


Car equipped with limousine body 
from November | 5th to April 15th 





Upkeep Records of 1908 


Total Total U pke 


Car Owner City to scl (shone 
1. Milton Schnaier New York 11,683 $12.00 
2. Jacob Axelrod New York 7,570 None 
3. H. S. Pickands Euclid, Ohio | 6,632.8) None 
4. Jas. T. Brennan | Brooklyn 6,806 $ 3.00 
5. Warren Somers | Atlantic City | 6,183 | 03 
6. Mrs. L. R. Speare Newton Centre,| 6,113.6 None 
7. Jos. Fish | Chicago pone | 5,535 None 
8. H. H. Roelofs Elkins Park,Pa.| 5,415 None 
9. J. E. Clenny | Chicago 5,155 None 


10. E. A. Rooney | Buffalo 4,594 $ 0.10 
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etter Than Theory 


ards to them might be regarded as 


i by Winton Six car owners. 


ecause, since they are the men who 


} rs, awards offered to them would 
| <ing chauffeurs to handle their cars 


nness 

of a total value of $2500 were 
the employ of Winton Six owners 
d the greatest distances at least 


’s Proof 
rs Froo 
7, established a record for ten cars 
upkeep expense 

that six cylinders did not mean 
st enough. 

Winton Sixes could and would 


1ot only at no more expense than 


n annual fixture. 


_2asY 
ae 


el 


Second Year’s Proof 


The second annual contest, begun in 1908, established a record 
for ten cars of 118,503 miles traveled on $127.30 upkeep expens: 

In this contest prizes were won with two cars that had also com 
peted the previous year, making total (two years) records as follows 

Mr. J. E. Clenny, 22,158 miles, no upkeep expense 

Mr. J. Axelrod, 25,290 miles, $60 upkeep expens« 


Third Year’s Proof 


The third contest, that of 1910, closed November 30, and estab 
lished a record for ten cars of 165,901.9 miles traveled on $6.96 
upkeep expense. 

In this contest a prize was won by one car that had competed in 
both previous contests, making a total record for three years as 
follows: 

J. E. Clenny, 41,173 miles, 30 cents upkeep expense. 

And the grand average for this three year test of Winton Six cars, 
in a total distance of 350,092.3 miles, is 43 cents per 1000 miles. 


Proving That — 


More cylinders, as embodied in the Winton Six, mean more 


mileage, and more enjoyment, and less trouble and less expense 


t he 
the 
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SS your service one of these Winton Six cars that have in them the merit that produc: 
the ‘ oe r 


Our catalog gives abundant information about the Winton Six Witt 


r 1000 mile ( lip the coupon and mat 


The Winton Motor Car.Co. 


121 Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 


MINNIE 
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he 48 H. P. Winton Six Touring Car with Four Door Body, $3050 SAN TAN 150 wo Nese Ave 
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What 


these Upkeep Records Mean to You 


These records were made in open competition 

All the reports are open for mspection at any time by anv one 
interested 

Phe plan of Winton Six upkeep cont has been widely adver- 
tised for more than three veat 

Because the cost of upkeep expense is knowledge of importance 


to every car buyer 


Only Maker to Offer Convincing Proof 
And yet 


Phe Winton Company is the only automobile manufacturer the 
world over that has shown sufhicient confidence in the serviceability 
of its cars to give to the public bona fide ceriihed figures of the 


upkeep expense actually encountered by known owners for cars 
individual service, month after moath, year after year 

And it means just this 

Phat whatever virtue other cars may possess or lack, the Wint« 
Six POssesses the virtue of being able to render the highest grac 


of service, day after day, rolling up big mileage if the owner wan 
it, and 


in 


m 
le 


Being able to do this at so little expense for upkeep that repair 


bills wholly cease to be of any cons« quence 


What the Winton Six has done 


for these owners, it can do for you 


Result Shows Car Merit 


The record established by thirty cars in three years of work, covering a total 
distance greater than 14 times around the earth at the equator, is no accident 

It represents car merit, for no car, no matter how carefully petted and nursed, 
could do such work if the merit wasn't there when the car was designed and built 

Plan Encourages Your Chauffeur 

If you employ a chauffeur, remember that our 1911 awards (first prize $1000, 
total $2500) will be a big inducement for him to keep your Winton Six always “‘on 
edge” and at the lowest possible cost of upkeep to you. Because the chauffeur who 
runs up big repair bills can’t win any of these awards The Winton Six contest 
answers the chauffeur question 

It will be worth a good deal to you, Mr. Owner, to have in your employ a 
chauffeur who wins one of these awards For, in winning, he must render you the 


most satislactory service 
But More Than That— 
But whether vou have a chauffeur or not, it will be worth even more to have 


world’s lowest record for upkeep expen 





Get Our Upkeep Book 


catalog, we will send you our Upkeep Book, which presents in det 
facts and figures that put tl world’s upkeep record ; 
Send 
] 


' 
keep Book 


catalog ment 
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An every-day blessing 


O get a// the good of 

. Campbell’s Soups you 

ought to have them on the 

home table regularly every 
day in the year. 

Don’t treat them merely 
as an occasional luxury. 
And don’t confine your 
choice to two or three 

‘kinds.’’ Take advantage 
of the whole wide range of 


i.earn how meaty and substantial 
our thick soups are—such as the Ox 
‘Tail; the Mock Turtle and the Beef; 
how delicate our clear soups are; and 
how rich and tempting our purely 
vegetable kindsare—like the Celery, 
the Peaand the Tomato, for example. 

You never grow tired of these 
wholesome satisfying soups. Their 
daily use is a daily enjoyment for the 
whole family. And youcannot obtain 
higher food-value tor the price any- 
where. 

Why not get the full benefit of all 
this? And why not begin today? 4 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus 
Reef Moc k Turtle 
Bou n Mulligataw 
elery Mu Broth 
Chicken Ox Ta 
Chicken-Gumbo Pr 

Okra Pe r Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 


Clam Chowder 
Consomme 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a hotl, and serve 
Look for the red-and-white label 


Josepn CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 





On pippins and peaches 
A kid in short breeches 


Will never grow into a man 





No fruit on the tree 
%. 


73 Is so tempting to me 


j As the soup in the red-and- 
oe white can. 
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The Fourth Estate of stelle 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 




















Credit Lyonnaise, Paris, the Mecca of the Greatest Saving Community in the Worid 


CAPITAL, Fr. 250,000,000 


SURPLUS, Fr. 100,000,000 


DEPOSITS, Fr. 1,700,000,000 ( Approx itely) 


This great popular bank has about forty local offices in Paris, and some two hundred in other cities throughout 


the world, thus giving its humblest depositors credit ul d protection wherever they may be. reover, this 
bank is not a Government Bank nor “Central Bank enjoying any special privileges; b then lt up its 
great clientéle by helping thes e small depositor slowly bit surely to save oney along the lines specified in thi 
article, In addition to providing the safety deposit b« 


boxes, parce snd aif for of property, and select 


EVENING Post to prepare a series of 

ten articles, one to appear every other 
week during the present winter. In this 
first article I wish to emphasize three fun- 
damental principles which have served as 
the foundation for the building of America’s 
greatest fortunes. 

Before discussing these three funda- 
mental principles, however, I wish to re- 
mind the readers of the four distinct forms 
of “investing” which exist in every com- 
munity today. Whether the reader of this 
article is in a large city or in a small country 
town, he can find four classes of people. 


| HAVE been asked by THE SATURDAY 


To Which Class Do You Belong? 


These four classes may be described as 
follows: 

1. Those whobuy stocks on a margin today 
with the idea of selling them again within 
a few days at a profit. Why these men buy 
and why they sell is beyond human knowl- 
edge. They know very little about the 
properties; they know practically nothing 
about the technical condition of the market, 
and they are absolutely void of any knowl- 
edge of fundamental conditions. So far as 
I am able to judge, they simply have a 
sort of mania for trading in stocks and 
consequently buy and sell practically with 
their eyes shut and depend solely upon 
chance. All of these men I class purely as 

gamblers, although they include a very 
— number of persons. 

Sufficient is it to say that, in all my 
experience, I do not know of a single per- 
son who has ever followed this trading 
for any length of time and made money, 
though I can give the names of hundreds 
whom such a habit has ruined financially, 
physically and morally. 

2. To go a step farther in the sifting, we 
come to the men who buy stocks today with 
the idea of selling them a month or so hence. 
These men are usually inte lligent and men 
of means. They do not give much atten- 
tion to the study of separate properties; 
but they do consider carefully the tech- 
nical condition of the market and endeavor 
by a study of the transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange, as shown by the 
tape each day, to ascertain what the “‘in- 
siders”’ are trying to do and whether or 
not the market is oversold, or overbought, 
or in statu quo. Although these men often 
lose they nevertheless have a distinct ad- 
vantage over the ordinary traders of the 


»xes herein mentioned, 


ttakes care of depositors’ baggage, 
© them high-grade investinent bonds 


class mentioned above and technically can- 
not be called gamblers, but rather consti- 
tute a class of intelligent speculators. 
Although I would not recommend any one 
to attempt to join this class, as the risks are 
far too great, yet I believe these men per- 
form a function in steadying conditions 
and are entitled to as much respect as the 
speculator in real estate or some commodity. 
3. Another sifting brings us to the third 
grade—namely, the men who buy outright 
high-grade securities, mainly for their inter- 
est yield, but also for a profit on their sale. 
These are the men who went into the 
market in 1903, purchasing large quanti- 
ties of securities, and who held these securi- 
ties for about three years, when they sold 
at a very large profit. Upon liquidating 
in 1906, these men deposited a part of the 
money in banks, but reinvested most of 
it in commercial paper and in short-term 
notes maturing in one or two years. Fan on, 
in the winter of 1907-8, they repurchased 
outright, at an average ‘decline i in price of 
about forty per cent, the same high-grade 
securities which they sold in 1906. These 
securities they held through 1908-9 until 
the early part of 1910, when they again 
sold them at a huge profit and again re- 
invested the money in short-term notes 
and commercial paper; and they are now 
awaiting another period of low prices. 


How $2500 Would Have Grown 


As an illustration of how these men have 
safely acquired great fortunes it is only 
necessary to say that twenty-five hundred 
dollars, invested about forty-five years ago 
in the ten most conservative stocks of that 
day, such as Lackawanna, Illinois Central, 
New York Central, etc. —which, moreover, 
were then selling almost as high as in 1907— 
would now amount to over one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars if these stocks 
had been bought and sold in accordance 
with this plan. The investor could also 
have confined his investments strictly to 
these ten high-grade securities, without 


borrowing or buying on margin; and, more- | 


over, he would have bought and sold only 
eight times, making a total of only sixteen 
transactions, with an average of about three 
years apart. 

Moreover, if this illustration were based 
on highest and lowest prices, or if interme- 
diate movements were considered, or if less 
conservative stocks were purchased, the 
result might be made much larger. Our 


A SOCIAL FRATERNITY 
and LIFE INSURANCE 


by membership in the 


Royal Arcanum 


its members gain wider social 
intercourse, enlarged ac- 
quaintance and good fellow- 
ship in its councils, of which 
there are nearly 2000 in the 
United States and Canada 
Benefits of 
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| illustration eliminates all risk, chance and 
| extraordinary conditions and only shows 
what any person in this third class wit! 
twenty-five hundred dollars, without any 
risk, can accumulate in a comparativels 
few years by simply studying fundamental 
conditions. 

The men of this class comprise the suc- 
cessful and bona-fide investors of the world 
today and may be found in all the large 
centers of thiscountry, as well as in London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort and other 
cities. These are the men who buy out- 
| right the highest grade securities and who 
| know when to buy and when to sell by a 
| study of fundamental conditions. These 

men are the true investors and to this 
| class all readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
| Post should aspire some time to belong. 

4. One, however, musi walk before run- 
ning and creep before walking; therefore 
there is a fourth class, who likewise buy 
outright only high-grade securities, but who 
buy them simply for permanent investment. 
These are the people who give no thought 
to the study of fundamental conditions and 
who are interested simply in obtaining as 
large an annual net income as possible and at 
the same time in protecting their principal. 
This class consumes the output of the large 
issues of inactive bonds that are contin- 
ually being placed on the market. It is this 
class that the salesman of the modern bond 
house seeks to interest in his wares. It is 
this class that furnishes the great financial 
strength to the industries of our nation, 
carrying as they do the huge funded debt of 
our Government, our cities, our railroads 
and our industrial corporations. 

Nevertheless this class cannot correctly 
be termed investors, unless the term is 
qualified by the word permanent. They 
are technically simply savers of money, 
keeping it in hand till their pocketbooks 
are full, then depositing it in a bank, and 
then buying securities with the surplus. 
Although we all should hope some day " 
be counted among the investors of the third 
class, mentioned above, yet we must first 
belong to this fourth class, as the saving 
of money and the acquiring of a small 
capital is the first requisite to success. 
Therefore it is for those who belong to this 
fourth class that this series of articles is 
beng prepared. 


| Buy Only the Best Securities 


The first principle which those who aspire 
to be investors should remember is that all 
purchases should be confined absolutely to 
safe investments. In a talk that I had 
the other day with a New York bank man, 
who is connected with one of the largest 
trust companies and is in a position to know 
the results attained on all classes of invest- 
ments, he said that it was absolutely im- 
possible for a permanent investor to obtain 
with safety over a long period of years more 
than five per cent interest. Of the differ- 
ent funds passing through his hands some 
were invested in speculative mining stocks 
paying from ten to twenty per cent a 
year; some were invested in industrial 
stocks paying from seven to twelve per 
cent a year; other funds were invested in 
bonds of new companies paying around six 
per cent a year, and still others were in- 
vested in seasoned bonds of established 
companies paying from four to five per 
cent a year. In fact, he stated that the 
final net income of all of these funds was 
practically the same—namely, about four 
and one-half per cent. This is because the 
losses on the principal, in the cases of the 
funds invested in high-income-paying stocks, 
were sufficient to bring down the average in- 
come to the above-mentioned four and one- 
half per cent. In other words, the losses on 
| the principal seem to increase directly with 
| the income, and it seems to be almost an 
impossibility to beat the law of averages 
when a number of securities are considered. 
| The small investor, therefore, who can 
| buy only a few securities and who cannot 
rely on this great law of averages, should 
| eliminate all those stocks that pay large 
interest rates, all unseasoned securities; in 
| fact, everything except the best. 
The question as to whether it is advisable 
to buy listed or unlisted securities I will 
| discuss in my next article; but I can here 
| frankly state that the best investments for 
| the small investors are straight municipal 
bonds of established cities and bonds or 
; notes of our established railroads and 
| public-service corporations. Remember 
| that the best are none too good and that it 
is absolutely impossible for the permanent 
investor to obtain with perfect safety more 
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than four and one-half per cent—or, with a 
satisfactory degree of safety, more than 
five per cent—over a long period of time. 
However, these rates are in excess of what 
banks pay and therefore one should be 
content with such a yield. 

The second principle, which the small in- 
vestor should thoroughly believe, is that it 
is very unwise to buy on a margin or to 
borrow to make any purchases of securi- 
ties. Of course it is very easy to select 
instances where men have made money by 
borrowing in order to buy more securities 
than they could pay for; but for every 
such instance that can be ‘cited I can give 
ten instances where the purchaser would 
have been better off if he had not borrowed. 

There are tricks in every trade and there 
is no easy way to beat a man at his own 
game. Therefore just remember, when 


| urged to buy more than you can pay for, 


that probably some one is trying to unload. 
Moreover, the small investor ought always 
to remember that he should be simply a 
permanent investor and should not buy 


| with the idea of selling at a profit, since it is 
| only when one does try to buy for selling at 


If one is buying simply as a permanent in- 
vestment sad for the income to be derived 


| therefrom, one need not borrow the money 


to take advantage of present offerings. I 
well remember talking with one of the 
keenest old-school bond men of this coun- 
try, a partner in a Cincinnati municipal 
bond house. It was some time ago, in a 
year of crop failures, and I was speaking 
about the unfortunate state of affairs 
when he smiled and moved his hands in 
true German fashion, saying: ‘ Dar ist ein 
crop dat neber gibs out—und dat ist die 
bond crop.” 

The young man with a clean character, 


| a profit that one borrows in order to buy. | 


good health and with no notes outstand- | 
| ing is in an impregnable position; but as 
| soon as he begins to borrow, whether to 


carry on mercantile business or to build 
houses or to buy securities, his troubles be- 
gin and somebody has a “rope around his 
neck.” Therefore I say that the second 
fundamental principle needed to create a 
fortune is to keep always the position of the 


creditor and to avoid as long as possible | 


getting into the position of the borrower. 


Buy Whenever You Have the Money 


As stated above, the small investor should 
not buy more than his money will allow; 
but I now affirm that he should buy secu- 
rities whenever he has any money with 
which to buy them. In other words, until 
the small investor has accumulated a suffi- 
cient amount of money and experience and 
is able to spend a reasonable amount of 
time and money in the study of funda- 
mental statistics, it is unwise for him to 
give any attention to price movements. 
Many young men, inexperienced in invest- 
ing money, follow the quotations until they 
see by the daily papers that a panic exists, 
that banks are closing, great corporations 


are failing and stocks are very,low, believ- | 
ing that at such a time they will heavily | 


invest. Others believe that it is a simple 
matter to buy securities today and hold 
them until the country is abounding in 
great prosperity, with tremendous crops, 
tremendous earnings and generally boom- 
ing trade throughout the land, when they 
will sell these stocks. 

Theoretically this is very good; but 
practically all small investors of the fourth 
class, who are waiting for this panic to 
come before purchasing, will be among the 
most panic-stricken when the time arrives, 
and will be unwilling to buy United States 
Government bonds at fifty cents on the 
dollar if they have the opportunity. More- 
over, when the period of prosperity comes, 
during which time they expect to liquidate, 
they will then feel that there is a still 
greater period of prosperity coming and, 
instead of selling, they will probably buy 
more securities. In other words, it is 
almost impossible for any one who is not 
fortified by a personal knowledge of the 
exact fundamental conditions to take 
advantage of these great price movements. 
As to the reasons for this, one must apply to 
psychologists for an answer. Not only are 
the psychological laws against such unin- 
formed men but all of our training and 
hereditary instincts cause us to follow in- 
stead of to lead. It is almost as difficult for 
the untrained man to buy stocks when 
every one else is selling as it was to be a 
Christian in the days of Nero. In all our 
habits we are almost forced to follow the 
customs of our fathers, grandfathers and 
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ancestors for scores of generations 


back. Therefore, whatever one’s resolu- 
tions may be — unless fortified by a constant 
study of fundamental conditions—he will 
be found buying when every one else i 
buying —namely, at the very top; and sell 
ing when every one else is selling —namely, 
at the very bottom. 

The only safe method for the small in- 
vestor with two or three thousand dollars 
is to ignore price movements and simply 
invest in the outright purchase : some 
ood, seasoned bond whenever he has idle 
money and, if possible, at regular inter 
There is no use in trying to overcome 
in a few years a trait that has been in 


herited from twenty generations. Besides, 
hose who invest in this way at regular 
tervals obtain their securities at fair 


rage prices in the lor 
ich persons buy securities when they 
high and other times when they are cheap; 
but in the long run the investment averages 
p very well. 

One other reason v hy I feel so strongly 
on this point is that in my large eve ry day 
orrespondence with scores of these small 
ininformed investors I find that the: 
always equally divided as to whe t 
prices are high or low—that is, when fun- 
damental conditions show plainly that 
securities should be either bought or sold, 
the small investors are equally divided in 
their own minds—-about one-half of them 
itching to buy something and the other 
half itching to sell something. In fact, if 
t were not for the ignorance of these small 
investors I sometimes wonder if -some 

ys —there could be any transactions on 
he New York Stock Exch ange 

The French peasants best illustrate this 
fourth class and it is due to them that 
France is so very strong financially today 
The French people do not trade in stocks 
as do the Americans and they very much 
dislike our gambling spirit. They are very 
thrifty; and—though they will not borrow 
to buy—they always buy a bond as soon 
as they save one hundred dollars. 

I well remember an hour which I spent 
last spring in the safe-deposit vaults of the 
Crédit Lyonnaise in Paris, which is prob 
ably the largest of its class in the world. 
Having been invited by an important 
officer of the institution, I had an excellent 
opportunity of mingling with the people; 
and truly it was a most impressive sight 
Once in a while some person of apparent 
wealth would come in, but most of them 
appeared to be in very humble circum 
stances. There were scores of men in their 
overalls and market-women with shawls 
tied about their heads. I found that even 
the street-sweepers had their boxes with 
one or more bonds. In one instance a 
man actually stood his broom up by the 
side of the table as he cut the coupons 
from some Mee wh bonds he owned. 

This showed at a glance why France is 
able to absorb our surplus issues, provided 
they are absolutely good and the denom- 
reat Som is one hundred dollars, in order that 
they may invest as fast as they save the 
money. Bonds of the Penns ylvania Rail 
road Company and of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company are 
very attractive to the French peasants now 
that they may be bought over there 
denominations of one hundred dollars; 
fact, not only are the French ideal save 
but they very closely follow the three rul 
suggested above—namely: 

1. Buy only the best seasoned secur 
ties, preferably municipal and under]; 
ce por: ition bonds. 

2. Buy only outright and avoid 
margin purchases 

3. Buy at regular intervals - whenever 
you have the money. 
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The Workshop of Texas 


Where Seventeen Railroads Meet the Sea 


The Manufacturer of the North and East with limited 
capital, who for self-preservation is forced to lose his identity 
by selling his product to his big competitors at a ruinous 
margin of profit, 
power in his line. 


The Reasons Are Self-Evident 


Gulf Coast 


can come to I louston and soon become a 





Houston, the heart and supply depot of the 
Country,—where the demand is far in excess of the sup- 
ply,—has raw variety, close at hand. 
Cheap fuel is inexhaustible, and labor conditions ideal. 


material, in wide 


Shipping Conditions Are Unequalled 





Seventeen railroads converging from all points of the compass 
meet at Houston, whose location on the great deep sea SHIP 
CHANNEL affords lowest possible transportation rates to 
all points of the world. 

Every manufacturer who has in his veins the fire of ambition 
to become a leader in his line, and who is looking fora field 
where every natural advantage works to his interest,and where 
opportunities to develop are practically unlimited, should 
immediately investigate the possibilities Houston has to offer. 
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Houston is best reached through St. Louis or Kansas ( ity via the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 
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COAXING WOMEN 
YO BUY 


(Concluded from Page 3) 


Naturally the spring opening demands | 


the most flowery treatment of the entire 
year’s advertising; and, in order to give a 
good news interest, it is always considered 
necessary to trace the inspiration of the 
gowns to some direct source. For instance, 
one year all the gowns seemed to show a 
strong Marie Antoinette influence—and we 
talked “‘Nattier,” ‘“Watteau” and “Le 
Petit Trianon.” Another season there was 


| a very strong impulse toward medieval 
| tunics—and we played the changes on the 


times of William the Conqueror and fair 
Rosamond and Ronsard. We harped upon 


| the Parisian play, to the vogue of which we 


ascribed the introduction of the style; and 
we made every effort to rouse public curios- 
ity. Very often, too, we showed the gowns 
themselves in their proper historical or local 
setting —as, for instance, when we displayed 
Marie Antoinette gowns on ladies with pow- 
dered hair, who carried immense shep- 
herdess crooks and walked up and down a 
platform to the music of spinet and viol, 
played by musicians in Louis XVI velvet 


| coats. 


This season the woman who was to 


| write the opening decided that the gowns 


had been inspired by Japanese costumes. 
Cranes, dragons, a quotation from ‘‘ Madame 
Chrysanthéme,” a few “honorables”—it 
opened up marvelous decorative and liter- 
ary schemes for the advertisement. So she 
proceeded on these lines. Unfortunately, 
however, she had not confided to the buyer 
of the gowns her proposed method of 
exploitation. When the proof of the ad- 
ve tise ment came to him he was furious. 

“Not a Japanese gown in the place,” he 
raged. ‘These gowns have all been copie ad 
from the peasant costumes of Europe. 

But the advertisement writer could not 
relinquish her beloved Nipponese refer- 
ences—and thereupon began one of the 
most noted wars of the store. The buyer 
refused to O. K. the advertisement. The 
advertisement writer refused to write 
another kind of advertisement. Ponderous 
costume books were consulted. The whole 
advertising force was rallied to the support 
of the Japanese theory. The whole army 
of buyers hissed: “* Peasant!” 


“Tf the lady wants to write fiction, well | 


and good,” remarked the buyer sarcastic- 


| ally; “but I’m not the book department 
} and I want an advertisement of my mer- 


chandise.” And the buyer won his point. 

Another episode centered about an old 
white-haired woman whom I used to call 
“the marquise.” She was the widow of a 
rich diplomat who had lost his money; 
and, rather than be supported by wealthy 
relatives, she had come to the store when 
she was a woman of nearly sixty. Here she 
had been placed among the finer sort of 
Japanese goods, and I shall never forget her 
as she stood there among the hand-carved 


bronzes—a highbred old lady, with a com- | 
| plexion like an eggshell and an erect figure | 
| that was made to sweep through sa'ons. It 
| was as though she had been carried out on 

this rude sea of merchandise by some gilt- 


and-brocade chair and that her frail craft 


was the only reminder of that land from 


which she had been transported. 

With the salespeople she was uniformly 
courteous—even gentle. It was only the 
customers whom she challenged. One day 
a very pink and fat woman steamed up to 
th e ih oom 3 and in a raucous Voice inquired: 

**How much is that?” 

It was one of the most beautiful jardi- 
niéres and as the woman made the inquiry 
he marquise” laid a thin, ‘blue-veined 


hand on the twis ted, bending lotus flower 


of bronze. ‘“‘Five hundred dollars,”’ she 
replied very calmly. 

“H'm!” snorted the customer. “I saw 
one nearly like it at Sandel’s for one hun- 
dred dollars.” And she passed indignantly 
onward. 


As a matter of fact this particular | 


jardiniére was only ninety-five dollars and 
on e of the other saleswomen remonstrated 
with “the marquise” after the customer 
was out of he a 
“Why, Mrs. 
sternation, “ 
that?” 
“Ma foi bag 
dignity. 


,”’ she asked in con- 
ae did you mean by saying 


replied “the marquise,” with 
‘I couldn’t let that woman have 


it. She would have put it next a cheap | 
Some one who appreciates it | 


gilt sofa. 
must have my beautiful bronze.’ 
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THE KNAPP MAN 





a Is on His Way to You 


Ke Please remember when he calls that 
Weyendor® \ he was selected for his ability and train- 
STi ing in solving advertising problems. 
era ~~ | He = _ you all about The Knapp 
Prod lecteg Line. e have paved the way for him 
. with six spt er conten in these col- 
ee\ umns—you remember them. 
ae \ The Knapp Line is *‘ 7/e Line of Prog- 
og ress’’ and its business is to help your 
Courier? business — by means of Calendars of the 
| / | finest art merit and practical value; 
/ xa | Lee Blotters and Mailing Cards, and the 
}, Sear | forceful, helpful kind of Advertising 
fap Service that scientifically spends the 


\ dime to bring back the dollar. 
And so we believe each Knapp Man 
to be as truly your man as ours. In this 
SY way We introduce to you the Knapp 
; Staff—each man with a mind full of 
business-making ideas for you; every 
ising / one ready to fight to put you on the 
| front lines When the Knapp Man 
comes, give him courteous considera- 
tion. Do not order your calendars 
at oe until you see him. 
- WRITE TO US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 











THE KNAPP COMPANY 


FOURTH AVENUE AT NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Baldwin Piano fulfills the dreams of the o'd-time comp« 
it artists create combinations of ‘color so new and exquisite that 
natural to find pianists of the finest appreciation ennobling their art ig 
Baldwin art. It is this realization of the highest ideals that makes the Baldwin 
the Dominant Instrument of the Concert -World and in ape ot musi I 
of taste. Where culture influences choice — where subtle chi in pia 
ranking are matters of artistic knowledg i 


e, the Baldwin is ur ndispul tably pr mer h 
PHE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO mailed free upon applicati Sx | 





tS Che Baldwin Company : 


CINCINNATI 


3N. Penn‘a St Louisville, 425 S. Fourth Ave 
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NLIST! ENLIST! 9.95 


—as a Local Agent for the 
Fast-Working, Fast-Selling 
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| Oliver Typewriter 

: | The battle lines of the Oliver Typewriter forces are forming 


for another campaign of conquest. The triumphs of 1gro, the 
most brilliant ever achieved by a great sales organization, have 
served to inspire to more mighty deeds in the coming year. 

The roll call of the Oliver Sales Organization shows over 15,000 men under 
arms—the most magnificent body of trained salesmen in the world This Sales 
Force, great as it is, cannot cope with the tremendous increase in business which the 
popularity of the Oliver Typewriter has created. 

This advertisement is a call for reinforcements—to enable the Oliver Sales 
Force to extend its skirmish lines to all sections of the country. We are going to 

enlist a force of agents of sufficient numerical strength to cover the continent. 


Residen ents Wanted in Eve 
t Agents Wanted in Every Town and Village 
This means that in every town, every village, every hamlet-—-every postoffice point—there must 
be an active Resident Agent of the Oliver Typewriter —the fastest-selling typewriter ever known. Not 
content with the overwhelming success of the Oliver Typewriter in the larger cities, we are reaching out to 
the ninety thousand towns and villages throughout the country. Wherever business is transacted, whether in 
the great centers of commerce or in the smallest trading points, this marvelous machine finds ready sale and 
a man can make money as its agent. 


Highly Profitable Work in Spare Time 


j The central idea of our selling system is to have—every- The fact that you own and operate the Oliver Typewriter 
where—a vigilant agent of the Oliver Typewriter con- will enable you to interest others without neglecting yout 
il stantly on the ground. Whether that agent devotes regular work. As a matter of course, the more time you 
ie part or all of his time to the Oliver, is left to his own dis- devote to the Oliver Agency the greater will be your 
| cretion. If profitably employed at present, the Oliver profits. You get the profit on every sale in your territory , 
i} Agency will increase your income. You can use the sample during the life of your arrangement, even when our (=~ 
machine in your own business and thus make it pay for itself. experts help. 


Selling Experience Read Our Book 
Not Essential “THE RISE OF THE 


I : ye — 
”? 
Every Local Agent for the Oliver Type- LOCAL AGENT 
writer receives a Free Scholarship in the | Enlist i h 
Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship, “ — n ist In t e 


This obviates the necessity for previous Oliver Service! 
i selling experience. Teachers, tradesmen, This book unrolls the life stories of 
i a. ore teurvers ra- , 
| doctors, ministers, lawyers, stenogra men who rose from the Local Agency 
phers, telegraph operators, printers, me- ranks to positions of great importance in 


Typewriter 













tH chanics; men andwomeninamultitudeof sa . the Oliver Organization. 

j different occupations, have become suc- The Standard Visible Writer tine man ac began as Local Agent 

i cessful agents. Ifyou have the willto take The Oliver Typewriter has been breaking records since the day it was placed on the for the Oliver Typewriter is today the 
up this work, we will point out the way. market. Efficiency records, speed records, endurance records— it has won them in quick l'ypewriter King of Mexico. Hecontrols 

Successful applicants for positions as succession. It sets the swiftest pace in sales by giving unparalleled service. Itis absolutely the sale of the Oliver in that country and 
Local Agents for the Oliver Typewriter unique in design—the only $100 typewriter in the world that prints with the downward leads a great army ofagents. The Mexi- 

are in the direct line of promotion to the stroke. Its U-shaped Type Bar, which makes this possible, is covered by Basic Patent can Government reports show that more 

| best paying positions in our great Sales What the Selden Patent is to automobiles, this patent is to typewriters, only we do OliverTypewriters areimportedintoMex- 
Organization. If you have the necessary not license its use by other typewriter manufacturers. ico than all other typewriters combined 
qualifications and wish to ally yourself With several hundred less parts than other standard typewriters, its siegliatiy, atrongit, Stories like these, in this wonderful 
with this splendid body of picked men— ease of operation, versatility and convenience are correspondingly increased. book — simple recitals of fact — will open 
if you are not afraid of the rough- This machine, with all of its advantages, all of its time and labor savi your eyes to the big opportunities pre- 
and-tumble of business rivalry — step devices, the Local Agent can buy —and sell — for Seventeen-Cents-a-Day sented to Local Agents. We will send 






**The Rise of the Local Agent,” and 
will promptly communicate with those 

Seventeen-Cents-a-Day Plan rd age arte nro 

Even if there is an agent in your town 


a Powerful Stimulus to Sales now, RetD dosntanntagat four aan 


on the waiting list 





forward and at enlist! We 
can always @ make room for 
the right kind of men in 
the ranks of Oliver 
Agents. 





















As a Local Agent for the Oliver Typewriter you have this double Send the coupon or a personal letter 
advantage: You not only offer your customers the greatest typewriter and enlist under the banner of the Oliver 
value on the market—but are able to sell on the tempting terms of now while the Call for Volunteers i: 
“ Seventeen-Cents-a-Day!”" The Typewriter world was thunderstruck ringing in your ear: 
when this plan was frst announced. The Oliver Typewriter No. 5 —the 
end. sextceale gp Se , Apsctageenhad A cetera engage. FP mee cnecneneenccneue: eececeneuscucuceasy 
i Py newest model— the freguiar $100 machi! ve | tha brilliant 
‘ , ra ie ‘ py « lk fer if . 
é ) w device nd convenience actually tere yennies! 
ae are ee — — TP Book and Information 


The effect of this plan has been to vastly u ide n the mnie. 


COUPON 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO 
211 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


The sales have grown leaps and bounds, reaching en 
volume. The demands for Fre eel come faster tt an they can Gentle " aend x.“ THI 
be handled. That's why we are seeking recruits to swell the ranks of RISE OF THE LOCAL AGENT,” a 
our Sales Force. We must have more men on the firing line, t ta AGENCY PLAN 
carry on this great work We want men who have ambi 
energy, enthus:*sm, to carry the Oliver flag, fight for new record 


and reap the rewards of success 


° 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 211 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
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The Pacific Northwest 
is the Land of 


Opportunity 


| Ben mighty Columbia River drains a 
fertile area that is larger than the German 
empire. 
dollars saved, this section of the United States 


To the young man with afew hundred 


offers almost unlimited opportunity for the | 


making of fortunes. The wealth is here. It is 


tural wealth. Ten acres devoted to orchard- 


. . . | 
ing or small fruit growing or poultry raising or 


irdening will make you independent in a few 


years if you are in earnest and industrious. | 
Then, too, there are unlimited opportunities | 


for the dairyman — the stock raiser —the lum- 


berman—the wheat grower. The fishing in- 


dustry is making fortunes. 


co. great valley is rich beyond imagination. 
It offers absolute independence to millions 
who will come here and make their home and 
Your home life will be a 
contented one. Your neighbors 
ill like—progressive and thrifty. 
ideal. No 
e heat in the 


develop the land 
will be per} le 
whom you Ww 
The climate is severe cold in the 
winter, and no excessiv ummer. 
There are plenty of markets for anything you 


may raise on your land, and at top prices. 


y OU who have a r saved and wl ur 
interested in making most of your opportunities — 

nd for information. » Portland Commercial 
Club is composed of "Portiand Business men 
The Club owns it wn eigh ry building right in 
th heart of this bea tiful healthful, wealthy and 
t city of Petend. The smaller 

“The Pacific oer geen have their Commercia 
Clu or Develoy Association There are ‘ 
ng the eaciiean De- 


ies and towns 





i these organizations mpt 
pons sa League and the Southwest Washington 
Development Association which are in daily con 
n ition with the Portland Commercial Club. 
They tell the eo ib of every advantage the 

tion off > Portland (lub acts as a clear 

use and te inquirers in the east about tne 

ent ttl The informat 

will re ve wi ¢ authent exact and reliable 


Inquiry Secretary 


Portland Commercial Club 


Portland, regen 
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$2.00 | 
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Prepaid 
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__ 50 South Oh Street, Philadelphia | 
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The Senator’s 


HESE are the haly-con days, as Ike | 
Hill used to say, and all brethren in 


the Republican party are dwelling 
together in peace and »:aity—they claim. 
President Taft has actually appointed a 
man to a Federal office in Wisconsin on the 
recommendation of Senator La Follette. 
What do you think of that? Yes—sir-ee! 
Mr. La Follette, as senator, indorsed a man 
and Mr. Taft, as President, appointed him; 
and the papers all had nice little pieces 


about it, marveling thereby and thereto— | 
being strange and remark- | 


it, of course, 
able in our scheme of politics to have a 
Republican President pay attention to the 
recommendations of a Republican senator. 

Moreover, Senator Aldrich has had 
pleasant little colloquy with Senator Beve- 
ridge concerning Senator Beveridge’s tariff- 
commission idea—which Senator Aldrich 
has held in a pigeonhole for three years 
and has promised to be good and take up 
the matter; and Senator Cummins and 
Senator Bristow are almost as regular at 
the White House as Senator Jonathan 
Bourne used to be; and Senator Hale 
hasn’t baited an Insurgent for days and 
days; and there is no disposition to rub it 
in on Uncle Joe Cannon over on the other 
side. All is peace and quietness in our fair 
city. 

You see, those old-time leaders in the 
Senate are on the anxious seat. They ob- 
serve their Republican majority shrinking. 
Several things may happen within the next 
few months that will superinduce even 
more Democratic senators than are at 
present apparent on the horizon. 


| are parlous times. ‘“‘And after all, you 


716 Chestnut at, Philadelphia i 


know, we are all Republicans together,” as 
they say. ‘‘We may have our differences 
of opinion, but common disaster has given 
us a common cause. It is the inalienable 
right of every American citizen to think as 
he pleases. Still, basically we are all mem- 
bers of the Grand Old Party; so let us 
rally, boys, rally. Let us be friends. Why 
should we quarrel? Undoubtedly you, as 
Insurgents, have had some right on your 
side. Let us get together and thresh out 
our differences and be friends and unite.” 


Waat a Difference Since Election 


Well, it’s fine! Old Doctor Gallinger 
has been seen to smile at Bristow and 
Henry Cabot Lodge hasn't sneered a sneer 
for weeks and weeks. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent is keeping open house for Insurgents. 
“. had a big new doormat fixed up with 

‘*Welcome”’ on it large enough to be seen 
for half a square. Any Insurgent can get 
in now, even ahead of a regular; and they 
are literally heaping post-offices and other 
Federal patronage on the Progressives. 
**Won’t you have a few more appointments, 
Mr. Insurgent? Isn’t there something we 
can give you in the way of patronage for 
your district or your state? Have you any 
ideas about any foreign appointments you 
would like to have for some of your con- 
stituents? Here is a choice little bunch of 
post-offices that has been held up for a few 
months, waiting, you know, until there was 
an opportunity for a full and free discussion 
with you. Take what you want; and if 
you don’t see what you want ask f or it. We 
strive to please.” 

It certainly is strange what a difference 
an election can make! 

After holding his town meetings for the 
discussion of the appointments to the 
United States Supreme Court, President 
Taft came through with colors flying, al- 
beit the town meetings did not have much 
to do with the higher appointments; al- 
though those for the lower courts probably 
were more intimately concerned in the dis- 
cussions. All opinions seem to agree that 
the President made excellent appointments 
for most of the places, and there hasn’t been 
a dissenting voice about the appointment 
of Mr. JusticeWhite as the Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

There are a few people who know just 
what happened to Mr. Justice Hughes in 
this regard, but most of those will not tell. 
A very wise senator said on the day Mr. 
White was appointed that his appointment 
had been decided upon three weeks pre- 
viously —and maybe it had. Still, there 
was no evidence to that effect. Another 
very wise senator said the appointment of 
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Custom fit and comfort ip 











It’s important to Gmnety 
you to LOOK for 


when you buy shirts! The Emery label stands for custom 

satisfaction in shirts ready to wear: _ 

GUARANTEED fit, 

No other readymade shirt is offered to you so guaranteed. 
None can be, until as perfectly made as the Emery. 


color and wear. 











Only color-tested fabrics are used for Emery shirts. Neckbands are pre-shrunk 
Measurements are true to markings and never vary. Sleeves are made different 
lengths; to fit all men. Bodies are generously cut, assuring comfort. Emer 
workmanship won’t warp in the tub. 

Every detail of Emery shirtmaking i checked up and proved right by an indi 


vidual system, developed in our 30 years’ experience. 
supply you, write for name 
Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, 


Sales-othces also in-New York, Codenen and St. Lou 


| Free 1911 Catalog | 
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i WRITE FOR IT 
| J. M. Hanson’s Magazine 
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world, furnishes Magazine 


} or Newspapers, at Amaz- 
i ingly Low Prices, and gives 
i } quick, accurate, reliabk 

| | service 

| Save Magazine Money 
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Our 1911 Catalog lists more 

, 3000 Periodicals ani 

Club Offers. it’s a BIG MONEY-SAVER 

| GET FREE 82" «10, 
Be ie at Actress NOW 

J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
200 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 















Offers you exclusi 
tures in its long stroke 
motor, new positive grip 
control (patente d), and 
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1911 4 H.P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 


1911 7 H.P. YALE TWIN $300 
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output. 
Ash today 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 shame Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


So place your orders early. 
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MOTHERS’ MEE’ 
today ! 

Subject: 
Clothes. 

So hard to find 
quality, in anything out of 
the ordinary style. 

We make boy s’ 
standard 


TING 


Small Boys’ 


n reliable 


clothes of 
precisely the and 
quality that have made our 
national reputation as men’s 
clothiers. 

Makethem alwa 
bering that boys soon grow up 
to Wear men’s clothes. 

At our three retail stores in 
New York; 
of the clothiers who sell our 
men’s clothes in other cities 
and who have a demand tor 
the best in boys’ clothes. 


ys remem- 


and from some 


Rogers Peet & Company 


New York City 
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Mr. White was not determined upon until 
the Thursday before it was made, and up to 
that time Mr. Hughes was the President’s 
selection for the place. 

One of these senators may know more 


than ne other, or both may know more 





han they tell; but that is neither here nor 
there. The fact is that, after President 
Taft had determined to appoint Mr. 
Hughes to the Chief Justiceship, he changed 
his mind and appointed Mr. White. It is 
reported that the argument used against 
Mr. Hughes was that he is totally unversed 
in the procedure of the bench, has had no 
udicial experience, and — be inclined 
to be rather dictatorial and arbitra 
Chief Justice un til pe rmeated tosome extent 
with the traditions, theory and practices o if 
the court. There was none to deny the 
ibility of Mr. Hughes, but there were many 
who argued for the superior attainments 
peculiar attainments, in fact—of Mr. 
\ hite for the place —and Mr. White got it; 
reby Mr. Taft reaped many flattering 
press notices from all parts of the country 
and deserved them too. 

The original plan was to have a man 
from the West for one of the vacant associ- 
ate justiceships, and a man from the South 
Mr. Lamar, who was appointed, used to be 
in company with Mr. Taft a good deal 
when Mr. Taft was at Augusta, Georgia, in 
the time between his election and inaugura- 
tion. He is a fine golf player. Mr. Taft 
grew to know Mr. Lamar that way. And 
what he found out about him didn’t hurt 
him any. Nor, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, did it hurt the chances of Mr. Van 
Devanter any because he comes from the 
state of Wyoming. Senator Warren, from 
that state, is chairman of the great Military 
Affairs Committee, and Senator Clark, 
from that state, is chairman of the great 
Judiciary Committee. 3oth were behind 
Van Devanter. Mr. Taft knows the power 
of Senate chairmen. 
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What the Democrats are Doing 


The Democratic revolt against the adop- 
tion of the old rules, giving the Speaker the 
right to name the committees, and thus 
1 a measure control the legislation in the 
House, started in Virginia, and there is an 
interesting story of its origin. 

At the Democratic national convention 
in Denver, in 1908, Governor Swanson, of 
Virginia, now a senator from that state, 
was on the Committee on Resolutions, hav- 
ing been substituted for the late senator 
from Virginia, John W. Daniel. Swanson 
wrote, it is claimed, and had inserted in the 
platform the plank that expressed surprise 
that the House of Representatives had 
ceased to become a deliberative body, and 
ealled for a change in these ringing words: 
“We demand that the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall again become a delibera- 
tive body, cortrolled by a majority of the 
people’s representatives and not by the 
Speaker; and we pledge ourselves to adopt 
such rules and regulations to govern the 
House of Representatives as will enable a 
majority of its members to direct its delib- 
erations and control legislation.” 

This thought is swathed in much more 
language than that, as all thoughts are that 
occur in political platforms; and, as will be 
seen, there is no direct demand for a com 
mittee on commi Inferentially there 
is, of course. Now the Democrats did not 
happen to win a majority of the House of 
Representatives in 1908, but they did win 
a majority of them in 1910; and, inasmuch 
as a Virginian put this plank in the plat 
form, or inasmuch as his friends claim he 
did, the Virginians in Congress 
foot for it —that is, the Virginia Democrats 

The Virginia Democrats were very busy 
and gained a considerable amount of sup 
port, so much, in fact, that Champ Clark 
was forced to declare himself publicly much 

earlier than was expected. It had been 
rage Champ could continue his ma 
ive silence on the question of a committee 
on committees and other subjects until the 
big caucus, but the demands that he come 
to the center were too pressing. They 
smoked Champ out. Thus, shortly befor 
the Christmas holidays, Champ foes a 
statement in which he told about the kind 
of a tariff bill the Democrats have in mind 
and said: “‘As to the mode of selecting 
committees, in the event of my own selec- 
tion as Speaker, I would not care a snap of 
my finger to exercise the power of appoint- 
ing them.” And he went on to say that his 
record on that point is clear and that if 
the majority of Democrats want the com- 
mittees appointed that way, all well and 
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Give Her Double Surprise 


Who can deny the immense business value 
to man, and the great soc ial value to woman, 
clean, wholesome skin? Yet in 
and soot, what 


of a clear, 
these days of dust, smoke, 
a fight for men to look really 
and for women to appear “deliciously clean 


You want your wile to look her best, 
always. She wants you to look your best, 
too. Now here is a simple way to give her 


“clean cut,” 
?< 


' 
a double Surprise in regard to both your 
and her appearance, 


First Surprise—Your Looks 


Don't say anything to her. Just get a jal 
of Pompeian Massage Cream from yout 
dealer, or send coupon below to us for trial 
jar. Give yourself a Pompeian Massage 
It takes only a few moments. No hot 
Just apply P. mpeian to 
rub the Pompeian well 


towels necessary. 

the moistened face; 
into the pores. The cream disappe ars, but 
in a few moments out it comes from the pores. 
Watch the dark, dirt ladened cream as it 
rolls out and drops into the bowl! That 
dirt came from your pores, even though 
you may have previously washed your face 
apparently very thoroughly. That dirt 


which soap couldn't reach was reached by 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


(Sold by all Dealers) 


Now look in the mirror. That sallow, 20th 
Century complexion has begun to disappear 
Moreover, 
cleanliness, that luxuriou 
Your wife will surely 


you realize a new degree of 
sense of being 
“p | * 

ompeian clean. 
express her delight over your improved 
appearance, 


Second Surprise—Her Looks 


But your greatest enjoyment will come when 
she begins to use Pompeian. ‘The massag 
ing will bring a natural freshness to her 
cheeks that will marvelously soften the tired 
Phen,too, Pompeian willover 
smoke 


lines of worry. 
come for her the havoc which dust, 
and soot have worked upon her complexion. 
to give yourself and 
double surprise. “Don’t 
envy a good complexion; use Pompeian 
and have one.” Get a jar of Pompeian 
today from your dealer, or if you wish to try 


Resolve this minute 
vour wite this 


before you buy just clip coupon below. 


Trial Jar and Art Calendar 


both sent for 10c ( tamps or coin) for postage a | 
pa king For years you have heard 
merits and benefit 
* Pompe an Beauty” Art Calendar 
| is a rare offer Thi 


TT] 
ywn here was or ginally 


of Pompe an 
lo get you to act now we will 
send a beautiful 


with each tnal jar 


* Pompeian Beauty” 


ur 1910 calendar subject, but the demand for it 


has been o phenomenal ar 1 per tent that we wer 
forced t use the same sul ject tor 911 Nearly 
a halt yn people have written to the makers of 


Pompeian for this exquisite study in lavender-and 
old It * Pompe 
ul year than last As far as we know such a 

ndition is unheard 
of in calendar 


Size of picture 59 in 


an Beauty” is More po} ular 


history 


by 7 in Trial jar 
and Art Calendar 
both sent for 10 
(stamps or coin for 
postage and pack 
ing). Clip coupon 


now. 
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Sssh-! Don’ 


t Tell Her! 
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The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O 
sentl ad 10e (st coin f stage 














Stops uneven 
heating 





(Bimds fh. = 
60° Le 
When the thermometer changes 
one degree, it causes the IDEAL 
SYLPHON REGITHERM to 
automatically act on the fire in 
your heater. The temperature of 
the rooms is thus kept constantly 
balanced at the degree at which 
you set the hand on the dial face 
of the Regitherm. 











This takes the constant caretaking off 
your mind — prevents underheating 
and a cold house—avoids overheating 
and waste of fuel. There is no winding, 
clockwork or electricity to run down 
or give out. 


IDEAL 


svtpuon Regitherm 


will keep the house at any temperature 
between 6o and 80 degrees, day or night, by 
turning the indicator hand to the exact de- 
Easily attached to any heat- 
Will last as long as the house. 


gree wanted. 
ing outht. 


The cost 
of a Regi 
therm is 
quickly 
repaid in 
precise 
heating 
comfort, 
lessened 
caretaking 
and the 
fuel econ- 
omy it 
effects 


Ask for book, ** 





New Aidst 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Write to Dept. R 


0 Ideal Heating."’ 





Chicago 








Ms ish a eo ea 
[tisbie Collars 


HERE'S -” shrink or stretch 
in Handmade" Frisbie Collars,” 
because it has all been taken out before the 








cs 
Ns 


fabric is cut. Exact fit —neck-conforming 
four- ply — handmade 
Just see the “Cadillac,” you'll have eyes for 


no other shape 
At Most Good Shops 
25 Cents For Two 
If your dealer cannot supT ly you, we 
will (prepaid) on receipt of price 


FRISBIE, COON & CO. 


' Makers Troy, N.Y. 
te 
fl ‘Cadillac 
j 
%) 


EVEREADY CIGAR. LIGHTER 
The Best Lighter Ever 





‘4 Put on the Market 

«et ss! Positively cheaper than matches 
Ca + out : 

é~ ie 1 for a lig 

( Weis 14 « 

' . tf n ail ry 
dd 60 cent pe i 

< al ti ic N elty - 


SPUHLER NOV. CO., Dept. D, Pittsburg, Pa. 


| good. 


THE SATURDAY 


All of which proves that Champ is 
a philosopher who, not getting what he 
wants, will take what he can get, and be 
glad of it. There seems to be no doubt that 
he will be elected Speaker, especially since 
this declaration; and, among other quali- 
ties, he will be the best-looking Speaker 
that the House has had in many years. 
Thus, as this is written, it seems all clear 
sailing. Of course, Champ and his friends 


| and the senior Democrats on the present 


committees may be finessing, and every- 
body hopes they are. A good, vigorous, 
knock-down and drag-out fight in the 
Democratic party would be interesting, 
and has been hoped for by the large con- 
tingent that hates peace. 
licans apparently —apparently 
love feasts there is much to be desired 
in the way 
that, there are a few knives up Repub- 


lican sleeves that may be used before 


March 4th. 

But, jumping from carnage to society 
which isn’t so much of a jump if you could 
hear some of the society folk talk about 


| other society folk—the gay and festive 


social season in Washington is now in full 
swing; and the newspaper society columns 
are filled with exciting items to the general 
effect that Mrs. Beegin gave a reception 
yesterday at her palatial residence, where 
Mesdames Boogin, Baagan and Brogan 
poured tea and a pleasant time was had. 
Moreover, it is variously stated that Mrs. 
and Miss Magusalem will not receive today 


| but will be at home on Thursdays during 


January, and that there will be a dinner 
dance somewhere, or a dancing dinner 
or something like that. 

Official society in Washington is the 
funniest society in the world. The depart- 
ment clerk’s wife tries to entertain the 
bureau chief’s wife and daughter, and the 
bureau chief is reaching out for the assist- 


ant secretary, while the assistant secretary | 


endeavors to land the secretary, and the 
secretary is after the President; and they 
all have printed everything they can think 
of about their various functions. There 
are more climbers in Washington than any- 
where else on earth. Peddling pasteboards 
is a tremendous local industry. 


Scientific Social Peddling 


The rules are strict too. The senator's 
wife peddles her pasteboards in a certain 
order and the representatives’ wives 
peddle back, or vice versa, as the case may 
be. The Near-Cabinet set peddles to the 


Cabinet set and the Diplomatic set does its | 


peddling according to a prescribed formula. 
The Army and Navy sets peddle their 
cards lavishly; and so it goes all up and 
down the line. 

Of course many people call on many 
other people, via the peddling - pasteboard 
route, whom they never see and never 
want to see —a situation, by the way, 
that it takes a long time for the newcomer 
in Washington to understand. 

And the way they try to break into 
print! Some of them are expert at it and 
some not so good. There is the wife of a 
certain official in Washington who has not 
missed being in the social columns of all the 
Washington newspapers for forty-six days 
handrunning, by actual count. Half of that 
time, too, she has been in the smattering of 


social news sent to the New York and | 


Philadelphia newspapers, and there is 
hardly a Sunday when she does not figure 
in a feature story. 

A wonder is this lady, a perpetual and 
perennial wonder! If she really set her 
mind to any serious proposition, such as 
votes for women or the like, she would 
conquer the world. It seems too bad that 
her talents are wasted in puny efforts to 
have reported her teas and dances, and 
where she has been and where not. ‘And 
others are ingenious. For example, there 
recently appeared a paragraph that read 
like this: ‘ Mrs. So-and-So has returned 
from a visit in New York. During her visit 
in New York she entertained Count Mike 
MecGinnis-—or something like—at tea.” 
Can you beat it? You positively cannot. 
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by expert faculty. 


Illustrating 


Commercial Lettering 


Fashion 


Book Show Card 
Magazine 
| Advertisement Photo and 
Newspaper 


the-minute”™ in every respect 


Write Toda vy particulars 


D 46 Fine Arts Building 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Our Own Fireproc 








We will turn your talent into money. 
Graduates are filling HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS. 
We will open to you one of the most profitable and 
delightful fields of human endeavor—THE BROAD FIELD 
OF ART, where the demand always exceeds the supply. 


Good Artists Earn 


$25 to $100 per Week 


in easy, fascinating work. Splendid Opportunities await our students, 
because our twelve years of successful teaching enable us to offer 
Many Special Advantages which fit them for large pecuniary profit. 


Individual Home Instruction 
Superior Equipment. 


Financial Returns Guaranteed 


With Courses 1, 4 and 5 
Complete Instruction in the Following Branches of Art: 


Commercial Art 
Designing 
Architectural Perspective 


Mechanical Retouching 
We have just finished a complete and costly revision of our courses, bringing them 


ARTISTS’ FREE OUTFIT 


We present each student with a valuable outfit on enrollment, containing a full set of art supplies, 
and for our professional courses, a fine set of drawing instruments also. 


and Hands 


me 


School a haved Art Founded 1899 


f Building. 
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Miscellaneous 


Cartooning 
( olor 
Normal 
General 
and other 
Courses 


strictly ‘“up-to- 
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BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCU Bea oys 





M we the B can we An ( ks f E 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR C0., 585 W Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 


Builders of Buckeye Portable Poultry Houses 
Sold Cheapen Than You Can Build Them 


Fetes) 112 CE POULTRY 
paleo cre «= BOOK 
“arnt, fiestt FREE 


Ee STATE. Incubators and Brooders 
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Prairie State Incubator | Co., 434 Main St, ‘Som City, Pa. 


00 120-Egg Incubator 
510% 





— 120-Chick enter 


or yg ml Val ue Bver Offe red 
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GET OUR PRICE 


" SUCCESSFUL 


Bookiet rt t k 
z i REI Ww { 
Des Moines Incubator Company 
548 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 





Send for 
Free Book 










— 
= SS 
| I ty ermal 
245-E perience Write for big free catalog 
Ps 4 perl * Brooders for 120 Chicks $2.25 
. For 240 Chicks $3.50 and up 
MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Box 844, MANKATO, MINN 





, Hatch Chicks 
in aden Room 





Hat 
eed \ ' = u ~ i 1 jn . t 
Get a Handy Hatcher »)"" 


how to make a fi 


Send for FREE catalogue 


The Handy Hatcher Co., Dept. 11, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Incubators, 


pe f chick y 15¢ 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 912 Freeport, Hl nl 


TO Seeenee 90 Days Trial On 


Queen Incubators 
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LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 59, Mankato Minn 





125-Egg Incubator and Brooder «<— =H4i 


ae Paid ; ht Both for 107 rus 
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Free Catalog Wisconsin acahator Co. Box 157,Racine, 
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. for fine 
pag 17th Annual Poultry Book 
R F, Neubert, Box 786, Mankato, Minn 


50° Best Paying Varieties f°)’ 


All at Low Prices. 
4c. for my Boole » gives reliable infor 


W.A. WEBER, Bes 941, Mankato, Minn. 
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$1500 
Our Guide for Buyers 


The season of Automobile Shows is here. An excellent chance for careful com- 
parisons, as the cars stand almost side by side. The multitude of cars and the 
claims of salesmen are confusing —especially to first-time buyers. So here follow 
a few points which may be used as standards when selecting and buying. 





First, learn if a car has proved itself a good machine, considered purely as a ma- 
chine. Service in the hands of owners and performance in contests are the only 
absolute proofs. This test will eliminate some. 

There are many good cars nowadays, mechanically considered. After you have 
settled on several that are, in your opinion, of about equal merit as machines, 
compare them from other viewpoints. 


Beauty first. There is beauty of line and beauty of finish, and beauty in a motor car is deeper thar 
paint. It goes down to the materials and the construction. It meanssomething in additionto eye-delight 





Then look carefully to the matter of comfort—comfort for the passengers and comfort for the drive 
Comfort and mere bigness don’t necessarily go together 





During demonstrations note how the cars treat you when going over rough spots; n 
after riding for an hour in different cars; note whether the seats have springs in then 
tilted; whether the cushion fits your back and shoulders or not 

Observe the springs on different cars, how they act when called into play Observe how bodies are 
suspended, whether they hang between the axles or whether the tonneau seat is high over the rear axle 


Note whether the cars are resilient—or harsh. 
yn there is comfortable 





Sit behind the steering wheels of other cars. Note whether your posi 
whether the gear shift lever and the emergency brake lever are near at hand 
over to reach them. Note the position of the pedals, of the throttle and the accelerator. And do the 
same with the Chalmers car. 





or whether you must stooy 








Look carefully to the four main factors of safety: frame, wheels, steering connections, brakes. You 
cannot examine these with too much care. Examine the refinements the dash and door 
Strips and body; the levers, the pedals, the door handles and locks, the floor cov foot rests and all 
the other “little things.”” See what they are like on other cars. Then on the Chz 

Scrutinize the workmanship on the chassis of the Chalmer Look at the motor, see what a neat 
clean job itis. Then note the simplicity in the design of the car from end to end 





Comparison with all other cars has sold more Chalmers than all our adverti 

A feature of our complete exhibits at all leading Automobile Shows this winter will be cut out cha 
of the Chalmers ‘30” with every moving part exposed and in operation. We are proud of every part, 
so show them all. 

There is always a Chalmers dealer near you. He is a busy man, but will always find time to answer 
with courtesy and integrity all your questions, and to demonstrate thoroughly for you Chalmers cars— 
**30"’ $1500; “*Forty’’ $2750. Catalog ‘‘E”’ on request. 


(Licensed under Selden Patent ) 





Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan / 





Don’t Think Thoughts 
Six Years Old 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Many a business man has said, 
| I'm not enough of a mechanic to 





\ 
run an automobile, and I can’t afford S 
to keep a chauffeur or pay big garage N 
| ’ 
bills to keep my car in order 
| 


he man who says this is thinking 
n terms of six years ago 


Six years ago such a statement 


| would not have been so far amiss 
| But the world has moved in six years 
| and the making of automobiles has 
| shown more progress than nearly 
| anything else 


| You can buy a real automobile now 
for as low a price as $1500 It is so 
imple to operate that you can, and 
should, drive it yourself It is ) 
uble-proof that you won't need to 
keep it in a garage and have hig} 
priced mechanics tinkering with it all 
| the time 
Six years ago there was scarcely a A 


| real automobile to be had at any price 
But now just lo round you. See 
the thousands of men like yourself 





| who use them constantly Talk t 
bor who has one He will 





ve you the straight tip, if you can 


ever get h t top e ying mse 
the fresh ait ge! h to do it 
| There are any good cars nowa 





Of course, we wo like the privi 
lege of showing you the Chalmers be 
fore you buy. We know that we have 
excellent cars, yet if we can’t convince 
you that we offer better value, dolla 


for dollar, than anyone else, why that 


| is our fault, not yours y 
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Some- 
time-— 
somewhere — 
you've tasted 
that you'll 
: never forget — 


soup 


Soup with a rare, 

piquant Havor—so lus- 

cious in quality—so vastly 
different. 

Perhaps its deliciousness 

was but a mere accident— 

But you’d quickly kvow that 
flavor again. 


Then by all means try Yours truly 


SOUPS 


You'll be 
the smooth, 
You'll readily 


table savor 


delighted with 
delicate taste; 


instantly 
e the delec- 


recoyniZ 


lor the highest grade products— 





selected fresh and pure —entic- 
- ingly blended—vive Yours truly 
Soups a tang and a flavor that’s 


really esteemed 
And the lusciousness of Yours 
truly accident— 


every can ts alike. 


Is no 


Soups 


lo get this palate delight, 
you must insist on 
y “rs iru Ly 
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The Immocence of Father Brown 


(Continued from Page it) 


heroic Major Murray who fell fighting 
gloriously at the battle of the Black River.” 

Flambeau seemed suddenly _galvanized 
into existenc e. ‘‘You mean,” he cried 
hoarsely, ‘‘that General St. Clare hated 
Murray and murdered him on the field of 
battle because : 

“You are still full of good and pure 





thoughts,” said the other. ‘“‘It was worse 
than that.” 
“Well,” said the large man, “my stock 


of evil imagination is used up.’ 

The priest seemed really Prubtful where 
to begin, and at last he said again: 

‘Where would a wise man hide a leaf? 

In the forest.” 

The other did not answer. 

“Tf there were no forest he would make 
a forest. And if he wished to hide a dead 
leaf he would make a dead forest.” 

There was still no reply and the priest 
added. still more mildly and quietly: 

“And if a man had to hide a.dead body 
he would make a field of dead bodies to 


| hide it in.” 


Flambeau began to stamp forward with 
an intoler rance of delay in time or space, 
but Father Brown went on, as if he were 
continuing the last sentence: 

“Sir Arthur St. Clare, as I have already 
said, was a man who read his Bible. That 
was what was the matter with him. When 
will people understand that it is useless for 
a man to read his Bible unless he also reads 
everybody else’s Bible? A printer reads a 
Bible for misprints. A Mormon reads his 
Bible and finds polygamy; a Christian 
Scientist reads his and finds that which 
he seeks. St. Clare was an old Anglo- 
Indian Protestant soldier. Now just think 
what that might mean, and for Heaven's 
sake, don’t cant about it. It might mean 
a man, physically formidable, living under 
a tropic sun in an Oriental society, and 


| soaking himself, without sense or guidance, 


| in an Oriental book. 





Of course he read the 
Old Testament rather than the New. Of 
course he found in the Old Testament any- 
thing that he wanted—tyranny, treason. 
Oh, I dare say he was honest, as you call it. 
But what is the good of a man being honest 
in his worship of dishonesty? 

“‘In each of the hot and secret countries 
to which that man went he kept a harem, 
he tortured witnesses, he amassed shame- 
ful gold, but certainly he would have said, 
with steady eyes, that he did it to the glory 
of the Lord. My owntheology issufficiently 
expressed by asking which Lord? Anyhow 
there is this about such evil, that it opens 
door after door in hell and always into 
smaller and smaller chambers. This is the 
real case against crime—that a man does 
not become wilder and wilder, but only 
meaner and meaner. St. Clare was soon 
suffocated by difficulties, of bribery and 
blackmail—and needed more and more 
cash. And by the time of the battle of the 
Black River he had fallen from world to 
world to that place which Dz ante mé ikes the 
lowest floor of the universe. 

“What do you mean?” asked his friend 
again. 

“T mean that,” retorted the cleric, and 
suddenly pointed at a puddle sealed with 
ice that shone in the moon. ‘“‘Do you 
remember whom Dante put the last 
cire le of ice 

‘The traitors,” said Flambeau, and 
shuddered. As he looked around at the 
inhuman landscape of trees with taunting 
and almost obscure outlines, he could 
almost fancy he was Dante, and the priest 
with the rivulet of a voice was, indeed, 
a Vergil, leading him through a land of 
eternal sins ‘ 

The went on: “Olivier, as you 
know, was quixotic, and would not permit 
a secret service and spies. The thing, 
however, was done, like many other things, 
behind his back. It was managed by my 
old friend, Espade. He was a bright-clad 
fop, whose hook nose got him called the 
Vulture. Posing as a sort of philanthropist 
at the front, he felt his way through the 
English army and, at last, got his fingers 
on its one corrupt man, and that man at 
the top. St. Clare was in foul need of 
money and mountains of it. The dis- 
credited family doctor was threatening 
those extraordinary exposures that after- 
ward began and were broken off: tales of 
monstrous and prehistoric things in Park 


in 


voice 


Lane; things done by an English Evangel- 
ical that smelt like human sacrifice and 
, hordes of slaves. Money was wanted, too, 


for his daughter’s dowry, for to him the 
fame of wealth was as sweet as wealth 
itself. He snapped the last thread, whis- 
pered the word to Brazil, and wealth 
poured in from the enemies of England. 
But another man, as well as he, had talked 
to Espado, the Vulture. Somehow the 
dark, grim young major from Ulster had 
guessed the hideous truth, and when they 
walked slowly together down that road 
toward the bridge Murray was telling the 
general that he must resign instantly or be 
court-martialed and shot. The general 
temporized with him till they came to the 
fringe of tropic trees by the bridge, and 
there, by the singing river and the sunlit 
palms—for I can see the picture—the 


general drew his saber and plunge od it | 


through the body of the major. 


The wintry road curved over a ridge in | 


cutting frost, with cruel black shapes of 
bush and thicket, but Flambeau fancied 
that he saw beyond it faintly the edge of an 
aureole that was not starlight and moon- 
light, but some fire such as is made by men. 
He watched it as the tale drew to its close. 

““St. Clare was a hell-hound, but he was 
a hound of breed. Never, I'll swear, was 
he so lucid and so strong as when poor 
Murray lay a cold lump at his feet. Never 
in all his triumphs, as Captain Keith said 
truly, was the great man so great as he 
was in this last world-despised defeat. He 
looked coolly at his weapon to wipe off the 
blood. He saw the point he had planted 
between his victim's eee ‘rs had broken 
off in the body. He saw quite calmly, as 
through a club window-pane, all that must 
follow. He saw that men must find the 
unaccountable corpse, must extract the 
unaccountable sword-point, must notice 
the unaccountable broken sword—or ab- 
sence of sword. He had killed—but not 
silenced. But his imperious intellect rose 
against the facer; there was one way yet. 
He could make the corpse less unaccount- 
able. He could create a hill of corpses to 
cover this one. In twenty minutes eight 
hundred English soldiers were 
down to their death.” 

The warmer glow behind the black winter 
wood grew richer and brighter, and Flam- 
beau strode on to reach it. Father Brown 
also quickened his stride, but he seemed 
merely absorbed in his tale. 

*‘Such was the valor of that 
thousand, and such the genius of their 
commander, that, if they had at once 
attacked the hill, even their mad march 
might have met some luck. But the evil 
mind that played with them like pawns 
had other aims and reasons. They must 
remain in the marshes by the bridge at 
least till British corpses should be a com- 
mon sight there. Then for the last grand 
scene, when the silver-haired soldier-saint 
would give up his shattered sword to save 
further slaughter! Oh, it was well organ- 


ized for an impromptu. But I think—I 
cannot prove--I think that it was while 
they stuck there in the bloody mire that 


some one doubted 
He was mute 


and some one guessed.” 
a moment and then said: 
“There is a voice from nowhere that tells 
me the man who guessed was the lover 
the man to wed the old man’s child.” 


“But what about Olivier and the hang- 
ing?” asked Flambeau 
“Olivier, partly from chivalry, partly 


from policy, seldom encumbered his march 
with captives,” explained the narrator 
‘He released eve ry body in most case s. He 
re ‘le ased eve rybody in this case 
“Everybody but the general,” 
tall man. F 
“Everybody,” said the 
Flambeau knitted his black } 
don't grasp it all yet,’’ he said. 
‘There is another picture, Flambeau, 
said Father Brown in his “~ mystical 
undertone. “I can’t prove it, but I can 
do more —I can see it. Ther re is a camp- 
breaking up on the bare, torrid hills at 
morning, and Brazilian uniforms massed in 
blocks and columns to march. There is 
the red shirt and long black beard of 
Olivier, which droops as he bows, his 
broad-brimmed hat in his hand. He is 
saying farewell to the great enemy, he 
is setting free the simple, snow-headed 
English veteran who thanks him in the 
name of his men. The English remnant 
stand behind at attention. Beside them 
are stores and vehicles for their retreat. 
The drums roll, the Brazilians are moving, 
the English are still like statues. 


said the 


rie st. 


“T 


brows, 


marching | 


English | 


So they | 
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Intro- 
duce 
yourself to 
a pound of 
Yours truly 
Coffee — 

It’s a revelation! 
One of the greatest 
in the 


coffee experts 


world selects the many 


blends that go into Yours 
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abide till the last hum and flash of the 

enemy have faded from the tropic horizon. 

Then they alter their postures all at onc 

like dead men coming to life. They turn 

their fifty faces upon the general — faces 
not to be forgotten.’ 

Flambeau gave a great jump. ‘Ah! 
he cried “You don’t mean ‘ 

“Yes,” said Father Brown in a deep, 
moving voice. ‘“‘It was an English hand 
that put the rope around St. Clare’s neck 
the hand, I believe, that put the ring on 
his daughter's finger. They were English 
hands that dragged him up to the tree of 

shame—the hands of men who had adored 
him and followed him to victory. And 
they were English souls— God pardon and 

dure us all—who stared at him swinging 
in that foreign sun on the green gallows of 
palm, and prayed in their hatred that he 
night drop off it into hell.” 

As the two toppe d the ridge there burst 
on them the strong, scarlet light of a red- 
ined English inn. It stood sideways 
in the road, as if standing aside in the 
amplitude of hospitality. Its three doors 
stood open with invitation, and even where 
they stood the two men could hear the 
hum and laughter of humanity happy for 
a night 

“IT need not tell you more,”’ said Father 
Brown. ‘“‘ They tried him in the wilderness 

d destroyed him, and then, for the honor 
of England and of his daughter, they took 
an oath to seal up forever the story of the 
traitor’s purse and the assassin’s sword 
blade Perhaps, Heaven he lp them, the y 
tried to forget it! Let us try to forget it 
anyhow. Here is our inn.” 

“With all my heart,” said Flambeau, 
and was just striding into the bright, noisy 
bar when he stepped back and almost fell 
on the road. 

“*Look there, in the de vil's name!”’ he 
erie d, and pou ted rig juare 

ooden sign that ov fe ¢g It 
showed dimly the crude shape of a saber 
hilt and a shortened blade, and was in- 
cribed in false archaic lettering: 





cul 





THE SIGN OF THE BROKEN SWORD 


“Were you not prepared, Flambeau?” 
asked Father Brown gently. ‘He is the 
god of this country. Half the inns and 
parks and streets are named after him and 
his story.” 

‘I thought we had done with the leper,’ 
cried Flambeau, and spat on the road 

‘You will never have done with him in 
Er gland, ’ said the priest, looking down, 


vhile brass is strong and stone abides 
His marble statues will erect the souls of 
proud, innocent boys for centuries. His 


llage tomb will smeil of loyalty as of 
Lilie s. Millions who never knew him shall 
love him like a father—this man whom the 
last few that knew him dealt with like 

g. He shall be a saint, and the truth 
hall never be tok 1 of him, because I have 
made up my mind at last. There is so 
much good and evil in breaking secrets 
that I put my conduct toa test. The anti- 
Brazil boom is already over. Oliv 
already honored everywhere. But 1 ‘told 
myself that if anywhere, by name, in metal 
or marble that will endure like the pyra- 
mids, Colonel Clancy or Captain Keith or 
President Olivier or any innocent man wa 
wrongly blamed, then I would speak. If 
it were only that St. Clare was wrongly 
praised I would be silent And I will.” 

They plung red into the red-curtained 
tavern, which was not only cozy but even 
luxurious inside. On a table stood a silver 
m«¢ del of the tomb of St. Clare, the sil 
head bowed, the silver sword broken. On 
the walls were colored photographs of the 
same sct ne, and of the ystem of wagonets 
that took tourists to see it. They sat down 
on easy, padde d benches “Come, it’s 
cold, crie od Father Brown; ‘‘let’s have 
ome wine or beer.’ 2 

Or henner, ’ said Flambeau 
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The biggest mills in the giant flour industry use electric 
current generated from water-power to run motor-driven ma- 
chinery. The result is dependable power, greatly increased 
efhciency and a more uniform product. 

To keep the machinery of the five great Pillsbury mills 
moving, regardless of high or low water, there is a full installation 
of Westinghouse motors. These motors run all the machinery, 
from automatic shovels to grinders and conveyors, necessary to 
the one hundred and fifty separations made in handling the stock, 
and the tremendous output of these mills—thirty-three thousand 
five hundred barrels of flour every day. 

Westinghouse generating machinery is in- 
creasing the value of water-powers in every 
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or centuries man has used crude water-power to grind his wheat. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburg 


He has seen 


part of the globe. The designing of such machinery has given 
the Westinghouse engineers a world-wide reputation. 

And there is hardly an industry that is not being benefited in 
some measure from the use of Westinghouse motors. ‘Their 
sturdy build and economical use of current make them an im- 
portant factor in any plant run on a basis efficient enough to 
meet modern competition. 

The Westinghouse engineers have designed a motor for 
every condition of electric service. Write us about your 
power problem and let our experts tell you the apparatus that 
will most efficiently solve it. 

Address “Westinghouse, Motor Applica- 
tion Department, Pittsburg.” 
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“Not yet; but Jim Warren's got them 
ll. He practically admitted as much over 
the "phone to me.” 

**And now what do you purpose doing?” 

“T don’t know; that’s why I am here. 
What can I do?” 

“There are several things you can do,” 
said Mr. Pointer. 

He turned to the window and stood star- 
ing down upon the placid bosom of the 
Hudson for a minute or more. A giant 
steamship swashed and wallowed her way 
toward the open sea; mosquito-like tugs 
darted hither and thither; cumbersome 
ferryboats toiled along endlessly. 

“There seem to be some very good rea- 
sons why Jim Warren wil t 


ne proceed to 
extremes in the use of those letters — unless 
he has to,”’ he remarked finally. ‘“* You Say 
he has demanded your withdrawal and the 
indorsement of your machine as the price 





of the photographs? 
wat 

Again Mr. Pointer was silent for a 
minute or more. 

“Why don’t you withdraw?” he asked 
casually. 

“Withdraw!” Lewis repeated incredu- 
lously. ‘Give up all 4 

“Withdraw,” Mr. Poi 
bedly, ‘“‘and name some other man who 
would have a chance to beat Jim Warren. 
It would be a voluntary act and would shut 
off the letters. If Jim Warren beats your 
man it is no reflection upon you; if your 
man wins you can throw him out after one 
term. By that time Jim Warren will be 
tame enough, I dare Sa) “ig 

“T won't do it,’”’ Lewis declared hotly. 
Reason was not there; it was only anger 
against Jim Warren. “I won't do it,”’ he 
repeated. 

Mr. Pointer squinte d out of half-close d 
eyes at his visitor for an instant, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, if you’re going to stick, go at him 
systematically,” he advised in a different 
tone. ‘Block him in the caucuses. You 
can do that?” 

“Yes; not only in my machine but in 
Simmonds’,”” said Lewis. ‘But he’s an- 
nounced that he would ask no favor of any 
caucus.” 

‘*He might. You can do the same thing 
in the primaries? Choke him off?” 

es. 

“Can you keep his name off the ballots?” 

“T can. Two of the commissioners of 
elections belong to me.” 

“Then go to Simmonds and make a deal. 
Give Simmonds the mayor in return for 
his machine’s support of you for the 
legislature.” 

“T’d thought of that and felt out 
Simmonds on it. He's willing.” 

Then for a long time there was silence 
between the two men. Mr. Pointer, his 
small, shriveled face drawn into a thousand 
wrinkles, merely looked at this man. He 
knew the type —the sordid soul of him, the 
selfishness, the greed and the cunning bold- 
ness that would lead him to any length. 

“All these suggestions, of course, are 
based on the idea that you'll have to fight 
it out,” he said finally. ‘‘ But there comes 
to me another scheme which might end the 
fight in your favor immediately.” 

‘What is it?’’ Lewis’ drawn face lighted 
eagerly. 

“Tt’s true, isn’t it, that, to win, 
Warren must have the support of 
machine?” Mr. Pointer asked in 
‘““And he knows that, doesn’t he?’ 

“Generally speaking, that’s true; yes 
Why?” 

‘**Every man has his price, you know 
The shriveled little man’s thin lips were 
drawn into a sneer. ‘Find Jim Warren’ 
price. Offer him a commissionership, or 
something of the sort, if he will quit in your 
favor.” 

Lewis sat up straight in his chair. 

“By George, I hadn’t thought of that!” 
e exclaimed. 

‘You don’t have to give it to him, you 
know,” the elder man pointed out. “You 
can always double-cross him.” 

Lewis arose excitedly and paced the 
length of the room half a dozen times, hi 
face aglow, his fingers working exultantly. 

‘“*T think he’d fall for that,’’ he declared 
“Of course I don’t have to give it to him. 


hy And he laughed. “I think 





ter echoed crab- 





I 


that’s the answer.” 


There was nothing of this relief visible 


upon the wrinkled face of the little man; 





instead he sat perfectly still, watching 
Lewis. 
‘It will be a condition of that agre« 
ment, of course,” he said, “‘that the phot 
| 


to r? it 


graphs and plates are e returned 
; i when you get them they are to 
ned to me!” He laughed oddly 
ile you will return to me all the 
original letters I have ever written to you 
I'll just trim your claws.” 
Lewis shot him a quick, curious glance 
He understood perfe ctly. 


“One other thing, Lewis,” the litt 





man went on implacably “Tf th 
Warren person does beat you, in spite o 
this, of how much use will you be to 


afterward?” 

““As much use as ever I was,”’ Lewis 
replied positively. ‘*Ofm ups.” 

“You'll be discredited to a_ cert ! 
extent, of course; and : 

“But,” Lewis put in sharply, “ Dwight 
Tillinghast is my man. I put him in 








there; I made him speaker and I'm going t« 
make him governor. Neit Jim Warre 
nor any other man can stop me from doing 


that? 
“You are sure of him?” 


Le ae 
“Sure of him?” Lewis repeated. ‘‘ Abso 


lutely. I am going to marry his daughter 

Edna. Every man has his price, as you 

say That’s my rice, She’s worth a 
\ lr my pr S} t 


million or so in her own right 

On the afternoon of the following day 
Franque called upon Jim Warren and 
they were closeted tog 
hour. Curiously enoug 
newspaper men, brought there by some 
inspiration, were waiting outside wher 
Jim Warren ushered Franques through 
the door. 

“Tell Francis Everard Lewis,” said Jin 
Warre n distinetly, heedless of lister 
ears, “that he can't buy me I've vow! 
number—and it’s twenty-three.” 





1x 


J fey was no particular mystery to 
Lewis in Jim Warren’s refusal of a five 
thousand-dollar-a-year commissionership 
simply, it wasn’t enough. He hadn't giver 
Franques sufficient authority The only 
thing to do, he finally saw, would be to 
call upon this Jim Warren per 
self and adjust matters. Buying him off 
of course, was the feasil thing Hy 
would go and do it No: on second 
thoughts he would make Jim Warren come 
to him. To this end he dispatched 
courteous little note to Jim Warren asking 
him to drop by the Hotel Stanton at h 
early convenience to talk t 
“Tf you want t \ h 
my office is,” Jim Warren answered curtl) 
easy 


ie 






ee me you know where 


“if you come, come alone after six o'clock.” 

“i you come come alone!” Lewis 
found a grain of comfort in that ambiguou 
sentence Of course it meant that Jim 
Warren was amenable to reason if reason 
took a substantial form. The finality of 


the note he construed as merely an out 
cropping of the egotism that had come to 


Jim Warren with his first feeling of power 








So he pocketed hi pride ind called 
alone—after six o’clocl Jin Warre! 
grinned when he came in, and shook the 
proffered hand without hesitatior 

Lewis purred a few preliminaries while 
he studied the IrecKled lace the lean Juaw 
the whimsical sky-blue eye He felt him 
self to be a keen » of men, did Lewis; 
and it stantly he isolated and classified to 
his own satisfaction those qualities that 
a men to Jim Warren and made them 
believe in him ( onfidently he came down 
to tne ma terint? ind 

It’ infortunate, Mr. Warren,” he 

be gan s lavely, “that we never met before 
you. -er — before you became candidate 


ire if we had met 





it would happened that we 





would have been opposed polit 

For se eral reasons Jim Wa 
tl fact that he had called upon 
him in the beginning and didn’t find him; 
fussed around his desk for a box 


ren didn’t 


Casually, quite casually, his 
ton hidden 


papers. Le WIS accepted 


ectric but 





-to quit?” Jim Warren 


} 
inquired pointedly 


Lewis waved } hands deprecatingly. 
‘Well, it’s unfortunate that we hould 
be opposed,” he temporized. ‘“* Matter 
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might have been adjusted in another way 
if 1 had only understood. Now, if you had 
proc eeded in the regular way —— 

Now, Lewis, let’s cut out the blab,” 
Jim Warren interrupted curtly. ‘“‘How 
much is it worth to me to quit?” 

There is nothing so disconcerting to a 
diplomatist as utter frankness. For a 
minute Lewis stared at Jim Warren, then 
the whole expression of his face changed; 
his lips curled into an exquisitely courteous 
smile which nevertheless was a sneer. He 


| glanced about the room. 


“Speak your piece,” Jim Warren 
directed. ‘‘There is no one to hear but 
me; not a soul in the building but you 

“T think it’s possible for us to get 
together, Mr. Warren,” Lewis said slowly 
aftera moment. ‘“ You’ve met me frankly; 
we'll get along.” 

“How much is it worth to me to quit?” 
reiterated Jim Warren. 


“How much is it worth?” Lewis | 
| reflected. ‘‘Well, you declined the offer 


of a commissionership at five thousand a 
year, made through Franques; so - 

“Talk business!”’ said Jim Warren im- 
patiently. “‘That was merely a sop and 
you would probably have double-crossed 
me. How much real money is it worth to 
me to quit?” 

Lewis smiled blandly. The difficulties 
he had anticipated were thinning out, 
vanishing. 

““On a cash basis?” he queried. 
tion. 

9% 


tentatively. 


‘Ten thousand dollars? 
“Not enough. Come again.’ 
Lewis was still smiling. Jim Warren’s 
withdrawal at any price within reason 
would be cheap, both to himself and the 
interests he represented. This year was to 
bring the harvest of many schemes that had 
been under way for months. With Dwight 
Tillinghast as speaker, and with himself on 
three or four choice committees, there was 
no e and to possibilities. 

‘Twenty thousand?” he suggested 
briskly; and he rubbed his we ‘l- -manic ured 
hands together ingr: ratiatingly. ‘‘That is to 
be paid on condition that you get out and 
stay out; and that you return to me all 
plates and all photographs of the various 


papers in my safe. Twenty thousand 


dollars is real money, as you call it.” 

Jim Warren's sky-blue eyes were fixed in- 
tently upon Lewis’. After a while Jim 
Warren drew a long breath and grinned 
cheerfully. 

‘Those photographs seem to stick in 
your craw,” he remarked pleasantly. “I 
believe we had a short conversation about 
them one night over the telephone, didn’t 


| we?” 


Lewis chose to ignore the question. 
‘‘Does twenty thousand go?”’ he asked. 
“Oh, why ne. .nake it twenty-five?” 
“Twenty-five it is then,” Lewis ex- 


| claimed; and he banged the desk with 


quick impatience. The price was stiff, 


| but it meant his political life and he was 


in no position to haggle. ‘That offer, 
of course, carries the conditions I have 
named.” 

*‘And when—when do I get it?”’ 

“The day you announce in the news- 
papers over your signature that you have 
withdrawn — the details can be arranged to 
suit you,’ Lewis explained; ‘‘and you'll 
return che plates and photographs.” 


‘“‘How do I know I'll get it?” Jim | 


Warren stared at him. ‘“‘Even then?” he 


ad le d. 


‘Ask any man I've ever dealt with. He'll 
tell you I never break my word.’ 

“Who, for instance?” Jim Warren went 
on naively. ‘‘What reference can you 
give? What public man have you done 
busi ness with?”’ 


“All this is absurd,” Francis Everard | 


Lewis declared. ‘‘Does the twenty-five 
thousand go?” 

Jim Warren arose and lazily stretched 
his sinewy arms. Half gaping he stood at 
the window looking out upon the iron yard. 
"Twas there that his fight had begun; 
"twas there that he’d given his pledge to 
the boys. Finally he turned back upon 
his caller. 

“Lewis, I haven't started on you yet,” 
he said quietly. ‘“‘When I do I won't 
leave a whole bone in your body.” He 
thrust a calloused finger into the boss’ 
face. “I’m going to make you quit 
believe me; I’m going to make it so hot 
for you you'll be glad to quit!” His voice 
had risen as he talked, his freckled face 


glowed with anger, the sky-blue eyes | 
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out of here; quick 


“Now, get 


quick! I can't keep my hands off you!” 
Lewis, vastly astonished, but still com- 
posed, arose. 


a game, eh 2” he. 
so was I.” 


“So you were playing 
sneered. ‘‘It’s just as well; 
Suddenly his ek gr on deserted him, 
the polish sloughed off and he raged at the 


trick that had been played upon him; but 
his voice was cold, level, merciless: “My 
grip in this state extends farther back, 


Warren, than you can believe. I’m going 
to have you arrested for safe-robbery and 
you'll never have a chance. For I'll 


railroad you!” 


Staring straight into Lewis’ face, Jim 
Warren laughed. 
“By withdrawing now, Lewis, you can 
save your face!”’ 
‘Withdrawit g?”’’ The word came ex 
plosively. “Pu—Tl a 
‘You have just placed in my hands the 


ympel 3 you to wit h 
‘There's 


— 


weapon with which I'll c¢ 
draw,”’ Jim Warren continued. 
no hurry about it, though. The 
isa long time off, so lam going to gi 
ou a whole week to think about w . 
drawing and get used to the idea. | h: ive 
he we f, at the end of a week, you 
't withdraw I'll use it! 


-apon 


gets glanced about the room, dazed 
with a sudden fear. What weapon? Had 
their conversation been overheard? 

**You mean some one has been listening 


?*? he demanded thickly. 

‘There’s not a soul in the building, 
Lewis!”” Again Jim Warren laughed. 

“T’'ll railroad you!” Lewis shouted, 
blinded by ul iontrollable against 
this man. “I'll railroad for safe 
robbery !”’ 

**Go ahead, 
me 


come, 


tou 


anger 
you 


* Jim Warren urged. “Hav 
arrested. I'll wait here until the police 
Or’’—he added insolently—‘Or 

ill I go along with you now to the police 
station?” 





x 
4" AT . arranges the affairs of this world 
according to her own caprice. So 
rangely does she work that one may have 


around the world to shake hands 
with the man who lives next door. It was 
the kindliest one in the calendar 

who took charge of Jim Warren on the fol- 


i eats 








lowing Sunday. He had stopped in at the 
fac y for a little while and then, lured 
into the open by the zippy, nippy air of 


fall, had boarded a trolley car and ridden 
to the end of the line, some dozen or fifteen 
miles from Warburton. Crimson forests 
and golden hedges had beckoned him on 
even then; he strode straight through the 
little village, up the hill on the other side 
ind looked down into the rainbow valley 
beyond. The ribbonlike road curved se- 
ductively a thousand feet farther on. He 
would go that far anyway, just to see what 
might lie around the pe 90 

He paused to cut a slender switch and, 
annain it against his leg rhythmically 


went on, inhaling deep breaths of the 
cented air. He was very well satisfied 
with himself, was Jim Warren, on this 
particular morning. Things were going 
ell with him and, above all, the big idea 
was coming through! Any doubt that 


might ever have existed in his mind as to 
this was gone now. At the proper time 
ind in the proper way he would make 


Lewis quit if he didn’t quit before of hisown 


volition; and then He fell to build- 
ng air-castles. He would be governor, of 
course—that was the natural sequence of 
his play—and after that anything he liked. 


Goverror Warren! United States Senator 
Warren! He grinned. 

Just before he roundec 1 the bend he 
caught the steady ‘‘tap-tap-tap”’ of 
? A woodpecker? No; it was more 


what? 
metallic than that. He strode on; the 


he saw. Directly ahead of him, in the dio 
of the valley, an automobile was stand 
ng beside the road—a long, low, rakish- 
looking craft, creamy white, with tan 
trimmings. The daintiness of its color 
cheme contrasted strangely with the 
lusty look of the brute, with its hig! 
wheels and its massive rear axle. ‘ Tap- 





tap-tap,”’ came from underneath. 

As he drew nearer silently through the 
dust, Jim Warren paused uncertainly for 
an instant. On one side of the car, from 
underneath, protruded a pair of feet 
silly little feet they were, incased in 
absurdly sturdy boots, laced high about 
the ankles. By George, a woman! She 


had spread her blankets on the ground and, 
lying flat on her back, was at work under 
neath the car. Apparently she paid not 
the slightest attention to him as_ he 
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approached; as a matter of fact, she 
didn’t hear him. ‘‘Tap-tap-tap,’’ said the 
hammer. 

“Hello, under there!” Jim Warren 
called. ‘“‘Can I help?” 

The feet vanished in a swirl of skirts, 
some one exclaimed ‘‘Goodness!”’ in a 
startled tone and a girl scrambled out 
from beneath the car. Her hair was di- 
sheveled and strands of it were stringing 
down over her face, scarlet from exertion. 
Across an alabaster brow was a streak of 
grease; her gloved hands were smeared 
with it. So was the hammer she held in 
one of them. 

For an ii stant the girl stared up into 
his face with questioning eyes. Then she 
smiled. 

**Good morning. Is it you? 

“‘Good morning. It is.’ 

She glanced around inquiringly. 

**Where did you come from? How did 
| you get here?” 

“Nowhere; walked,” 
ren. “‘Can I help?” 

The girl pushed the hair back from her 
face with a greasy glove. 

“We always seem to meet at critical 
moments, don’t we?” she queried. ‘The 
last time you rescued my glove from a 
dog; this time ” She laughed. ‘Do 

you know anything about automobiles?” 

“Not a thing in the world, but I can 
help,” said Jim Warren. ‘Are you ’way 
out here all alone, with that big—big 
thing?”’ The tremendous size of the car 
rose up and smote him in the eye. A girl 
alone in the wilderness with a locomotive 
like that! 

“All alone,” she said. 
| and I was trying it out.” 

He dropped on the ground beside her 
and peered underneath the car. A perfect 
mess of joints and bolts and levers and 
rods and nuts—a million of them, more or 
less. It made his head swim. 

**And what, may I ask, is the matter?” 

“T snapped off the pin in my first uni- 
versal joint,” she explained, “‘and the 
flanges are bent so I can’t drive it out.” 

He looked at her bl: ankly. 

“You don’t say!” he commented. 
“Where is it? | erhaps I can drive it out.” 
He started to crawl underneath. 

“But you don’t know anything about 
automobiles!”’ she expostulated. 

“But I do know something about 
machinery,”’ he informed her; ‘“‘and a 
universal joint is a universal joint in any 
| language. Again he started to crawl 
underne ath. 

Take off your coat and roll up your 
sleeves, then,’”’ she commanded. ‘You 
can’t wear clothes under an automobile 
that is, if you ever want to wear them 
again.” 

He obeyed orders, baring two sinewy 
forearms that she had only to look at to 
know that her troubles were over. They 
put their heads together under the car and 
she explained the trouble in detail. He 
knew precisely what was the matter, but 
he liked to hear her talk. 

‘“‘And now,” he said at the end, “a 
monkey-wrench.” 

She handed him one, some five or six 
inches long. He glanced at it, mentally 
compared it with the great piece of solid 
| ERE are the first of a new series steel to be twisted back into shape and 
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“Get back a little, please. If this 
should slip it would kill you.” 

There are ways and ways of bending 
steel: one the quick, violent way, which 
will snap it off like glass; another, a 
slower, steadier way, by whicn it can be 
eased back into position. Jim Warren 
knew his metal. Slowly but surely the 
sinews in his lean arms flexed, grew taut 
and the massive body of the car creaked 
on its springs. It was muscle against steel. 
The girl, fascinated by the tremendous 
power of the shoulders and arms, the 
inflexibility of inexorable steel, suddenly 
felt very weak and puny. She had tried to 
turn that with a small wrench! Might as 
well have used a hatpin. 

“It’s moving,” said Jim Warren, with- 
out so much as a puff; then after a mo- 
ment: ‘There; I think we can drive out 
the broken pin now. Have you an extra 
one?” 

The broken pin fell out as he spoke; it 
was five minutes’ work to put in a new 
one; then they both crawled out from 
under the car and sat on the ground looking 
at each other. 

“I don’t know how I'll ever be able to 
thank you,” said the girl. ‘I can’t imagine 
what I would have done if you hadn’t come 
along. I’ve already been here more than 
an hour.” 

Jim Warren cleaned his hands on a piece 
of waste. 

“Do you know,” he remarked irrele- 
vantly, “I have the strangest impression of 
having met you somewhere before?” 

“That day in the bank, of course,”’ the 
girl replied. 

‘Before that,” 
whe re it coul 1 have been! 

“*T wonder!”’ She was bending over the 
toolbox, replacing ‘‘Grandpa.”’ There was 
a queer, introspective light in her limpid 
eyes. “‘I had that impression the first 
time I saw you,” she went on. “It must 
have been because I had seen your picture 
in the newspapers. I know who you are, 
of course,”’ she added hastily. 

‘You do?” Jim Warren asked almost 
eagerly. “‘I am ata disadvanti ige, then. 
I don’t k now who 

“You are Mr. Jim Warren, of War- 
burton, and you are running against Mr. 
Lewis for the legislature!” There was 
mockery in her eyes. 

“‘I am; and further, I shall have the 
satisfaction of beating him —believe me,” 
said Jim Warren. 

The girl laughed lightly and shook her 
head. 

“It’s been tried before.” 

“T know; but I've got his number.” 

The girl leaned forward and pressed a 
button. The engine crackled and roared, 
then settied down to a quiet purring. 

“If you do beat him,” she taunted, 
may be that you and I shall meet again. 
I live in Sandringham, the capital, you 
know. If you don’t beat him we probably 
shall not meet again.”’ She offered a slim, 
bare hand; Jim Warren took it. “If you 
do beat him I sha’n’t like you in spite of 
all you’ve done for me; if you don’t I will. 
Goodby. I’m more than an hour late and 
Sandringham is twenty-five miles away.’ 

She leaped lightly into the car, pushed 
one lever, pulled another—and the car 
moved. 

** Au revoir!”’ she said. 

Jim Warren stood looking after her 


he corre ¢ ‘ted. ‘“*T wonder 


until the car swung over a hill in the dis- | 


tance and vanished below it. Turning, he 
strode back up the hill toward the trolley 
line. 

“‘T wonder who she is!’’ He asked the 
question a dozen times. An hour later 
it occurred to him that, had he taken the 
trouble to notice the number of the car and 
inquired at the first police station, that 


question, in all seababiiiy, would have | 


been answered. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUABCO ,424 Howard St.. Melrose, Mass 





40 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 











First-Class Hotels in California 
—$2.50 Per Day and Up 





January 7,/911 


BLACH E 


: JA hace Powper 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL 















with pleasure the lf 
. hout Lablache 
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Lablache y 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers Dept. 42 
gisetingstents.. Bont ton, Ma: 


omer pot Clothes Lin lin 


Solid Benided Cotton 
th, pliable, non-stret e—will not stain 
he clo thes—will wear for years and years. Sol d 
os ? adit -} eat and department stores, or 
write to us s dire ct. 








ROM $2.50 a day to any price 


you would care to pay for accom- 
modations is the range of prices at all 
of the first-class hotels in California. 
You can travel through the state 
from Southern California and 







UNION PACIFIC 2% 
Block ock Signals S* Ewe 
(EE 
Standard Road of the West THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
(Correspondence tu y Dept 
We will assist in planning your California trip, if you will HOME : comet 


communicate with 


J. B. DeFRIEST 
Gen. Eastern Agent 


292 Broadway, New York City 124 Jackson Boul., Chic ago, IH. 9910 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


stop at a different first-class hotel 
every night. A 
At San Francisco the hotel and café 
life is unique, and is in itself one of 
the attractions for winter tourists. 
Reached by traveling over the 


Send Sample and Boohlet 1 | 














STUDY Soe 


™ P vr Beg yt 
J.G. LOW E Sth Year “U. of Cc. (Div. C) Chic ago, Ill. 
General Agent 


W.G. NEIMEYER 


General Agent 




















Catnip Ball iS conte 4 ee A Toy santa " 


877 Farnam Street 





Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 


National Pet 8 Supply Co 
175 Milk 8 Boston, Mass 


r-— SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY—— 











Order ull ' 2 iod Re 
New Cat ining 3000 CLUB OFFERS 








Free. s« Be emake yourr r today. 
BENNETT'S MAG AZINE AGENCY. 173 Randolph St, CHICAGO ILL 

















| Get This Course In Physical Culture | 
| 


January Issue For a limited time, to every one sending us $1.00 for an eight months’ subscription <o the 
on News-stands NOW PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE ow 
x malt . r plet rse Z. Specially designed for home use by F r 












This Course Is Equal, In Some Respects Superior, 
To Many Costly Correspondence Courses 
ey ¢ { t the knowledg ' 
y f experier 14 Y 
: tr s and -" . 
y + ther nab cr y . e Bernarr Macfadden 


Ww ke er becouse : : s reader of PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Ever « viral { . e c t 1 t x ) try 


y 
PuYsIcaL hg LTURE tor 





PHY sic AL .C ULT URE PUB. Cc 0. 974 Flatiron Bldg. (re York City 7 


>A $100 DOWN 















[ EN 





“BURROWES STENTS & POOL TABLE 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Larger Tables for $25, $35, $50, $75, ete., on easy terms. ‘All cues, ba..s, etc., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


e Bl tOWES IK MI PERRO SED POOL c ABE is a Combination § 
le, a ' It r< wr li 











xX pe y ing 
nd. Whe I ti e it ay be set aside tof the way 

NO RED TAP E— On receipt « if firet ir pealene ‘nt we will ship > Ta Play on it « one week 

If unsatiefactc ry return it. and we will refund mc mney. Wits . ol Sms atalo 







THE E. T. BURROWES co. 815 CENTER STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. 




















"FREE. ‘ 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL o., ‘S01 ere Quen Building Detroit, Mich a 4 
ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 
H O R L | C K The Food-Drink for = — 
Better than Tea or Coffee 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keepiton yoursideboard at home. 


IS Avoid Imitations--Ask for ““HORLICK $s? a 














& PRINT FOR YOURSELF | (J, EE, EMBROIDERY aa 


Wr fa 
font te cae aa log. TYPE, yf ont s, Ft t It's FREI W 
is A THE PRESS co., “Meriden, _Connecticut F HERRSCHNER 2 Marshfield Avenue CHICAGO 





























A Littie World of Art- -Beauty is Revealed in 


CONGRESS CARDS 


GOLD EDGES. IVORY AND AIR-CUSHION FINISH. 
LARGE INDEXES~— IDEAL FOR BRIDGE 























BICYCLE. 


LARGE INDEXES. IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH, 
|Card Mayers Appreciate the Splendid Dealing and Wearing Qualities 
a ___of Bicycle, the Most Durable 25 cent Card Made. 























Five-Passenger Fore-Door Speedwell Touring Car — $2750. 
121-inch wheel base, 4 cylinder, 50 H. P. :aotor on all models. . 


You must spend $4000 to $6000 to bu 
the SPEEDWELLS equal 








evel 


Speedwell motor cars maintain a middle ground in the matter of price Safety in the Brakes An Example of Superior Design 
22500 to $2900, safe design often a mportant as | per > codwy € 
materials. ri} is, m Spec lwe brake Ve ~ ! . i 
They are honestly worth what they cost—thev are worth much more ave put great braking area— one square in ig 





than they cost according to current standards. surface to eac! 

They are honestly worth what they cost, because they possess in an emi- 
nent degree that rare quality which constitutes so large a part of motor 
car value —the ability to withstand the extreme punishment to which 
motor cars are subjected. 

lo drive yourself, your family, your friends, in a car, is a great respon- 
sibility —a responsibility that will rest lightly on your shoulders if you 
drive a Speedwell. 

You never heard, did you, of a Speedwell axle breaking? 

You never heard of a Speedwell steering gear failing in its purpose? 

The Speedwell is impervious to those road shocks which are constantly 
putting the axles, the springs, the wheels, the steering gear, the 
frame, to the utmost heroic test. 

Last year, for instance, a Covington, Ky., Speedwell owner, driving his 






Economy in Transmission of Power 


car along the country road at the rate of fifty miles an hour, collided — xy other car delivers such a hivh proport 
with a telegraph pole. Bent fenders and damaged radiator were the power to the rear wheels as does the Speed 
only evil results to the Speedwell. a ae eee ie tien een nthly maga: ge The 
With a motor car the unexpected 1S constantly happening. | one very important factor. There is no -” Speedwell 
Not sore = as yaaa will you a a car more a to withstand Sia ii Siew is ake ae Dee Sen ; ” Motor Car Co. 
. - > ¢ 20C > > ar ‘ - > a) the S ec] | the drive traight - ° 
the incidents and accidents of everyday road use than the Speedwell. axle i t i _o*” 150 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
. . ¢ ge ss a r « ’ . Ya ‘ e the literature referred t 
The Speedwell Motor Car Co., 150 Essex Ave., Dayton, Ohio _- 
Licensed under Selden Patent 2 oo 


Principal models exhibited at Madison Square Garden Show, New York, January 7-14. eo” Addre 











Good Testi Ceod Health—Good Nature 


‘follow the use of . 


RIBBON DENTAL 


TRACE MARK 


Different from other dentifrices in its delicious flavor 


and double efficiency. 


Not only cleans the teeth perfectly, but has unusually lasting anti- 
septic qualities which keep the mouth in that sweet, clean, non-acid 
condition that counteracts the growth of decay germs. So delicious 
and fragrant that its twice a day use is a treat, not a task. 
} fr rua 42 inches of cream, enough for 
ON THE three weeks, twice a day use, 4c 


—_ COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 





